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MIND 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I—PROFESSOR MARC-WOGAU’S ‘THEORIE 
DER SINNESDATEN’ (II). 


By C. D. Broap. 


SECTION II. MARC-WOGAU’S OWN ACCOUNT OF 
SENSE-PERCEPTION AND ITS OBJECTS. 


Tx last sub-section of the previous Section has introduced us 
to Marc-Wogau’s own account of the nature of Sense-perception. 
We can now explain this in greater detail by reference to what 
he says in Chapter V (The Relation of Sense-data to Physical 
Objects) and Chapter VI (Sense-data and Scientific Objects). 

(A) Macroscopic Objects. As regards ordinary macroscopic 
physical things, such as books, pennies, etc., Marc-Wogau’s 
theory may be outlined as follows. 

In certain circumstances, when a person ‘sees’ a physical 
object, he visually prehends that physical object which he is said 
to be seeing. In other cases what he visually prehends is, not 
the physical object which he is said to be seeing or indeed any 


| other physical object, but a particular which stands in a certain 


special relation to the visum. In the latter cases it is convenient 
to call the visual prehensum a ‘ sense-datum’; in the former it 
isnot. If we go into greater detail, the theory may be summed up 
in the following six propositions. 

(1) Suppose that a certain physical object, e.g., a certain penny, 
is seen from various positions, under various physical and physio- 
logical conditions, and with the observer in various mental 
attitudes (e.g., that of ordinary practical life, that of the draughts- 
man, that of the introspective psychologist, etc.). Then on 
each occasion a different particular is visually prehended. But, 
provided that the positions and the conditions fall within certain 
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limits (which can be indicated but not defined or described with 
complete accuracy), and that the mental attitude is that of 
ordinary practical life, these visual prehensa differ only abstract- 
ively and not qualitatively from each other. 

(2) Hach such prehensum is identified with the seen physical 
object, and is referred to, e.g., as ‘ that penny there now ’. 

(3) () These prehensa form the nucleus of a larger group. 
The non-nuclear members are those which are prehended from 
positions or under conditions which fall outside the limits men- 
tioned above. They differ qualitatively and not only abstractively 
from each other and from the members of the nuclear group. 
(u) Each of these too is commonly spoken of as if it were a physical 
object, and as if it were the same physical object as that which 
is identified with each member of the nuclear group. It would 
be referred to, ¢.g., as ‘that penny there now’. But (iii) ex- 
istence in sense E; is ascribed only to the nuclear prehensa. 
The non-nuclear ones are said to be ‘ non-existent’ or ‘ unreal’ 
in that sense, though they are said to exist and to be real in 
senses EK, and E,. (If the reader will look back to the account 


the last statement adds nothing substantial to what has gone before.) 

(4) Every member of a nuclear group is a physical object, 
and all members of any one such group are the same physical 
object. But no non-nuclear member is, strictly speaking, a 
physical object. In virtue of this difference it is proper to call 
the non-nuclear members ‘ sense-data’ and to refuse to apply 
that name to the nuclear members. 

(5) In some cases where we see a physical object, e.g., the 
moon, the conditions required for prehending nuclear prehensa 
cannot in fact be fulfilled by any human percipient. In such 
cases, though we perceive the object, in the way in which sup 
porters of the sense-datum theory think that we perceive al 
objects that we ever do perceive, we do not visually prehend it. 

(6) Under certain conditions we visually prehend, even in 
normal waking life, prehensa which are neither nuclear nor non- 
nuclear in the sense described above. An example would be the 
object which one visually prehends when one sees a reflexion of 
a physical object in a distorting mirror. Such visual prehenss 
are not, even in careless common speech, identified with any 
physical object. But they are related in certain specific ways to 
a certain physical object which is or may be seen, and perhaps 
also to certain other perceived or perceptible objects. (I 
include them under Russell’s name of ‘ wild’ sense-data, though 
they are ‘tame’ enough in comparison with those which we pre 
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hend in dreams or waking hallucinations.) These cases, accord- 
ing to Mare-Wogau, do not raise any serious theoretical difficulties, 
because one is not inclined even prima facie to identify such a 
wild sense-datum with the physical object to which one assigns it. 
Marc-Wogau is inclined to think that what is meant by ‘ assign- 
ing’ a certain wild sense-datum to a certain physical object can 
be analysed in terms of causation. 

It remains to mention some consequences which Marc-Wogau 
believes to follow from his theory. 

(i) There is for him a problem about the relation between 
visual prehensum and actual visum only in the case where the 
former is non-nuclear or wild. For it is only in such cases that 
the visual prehensum differs from the visum. (ii) In the case of 
non-nuclear visual prehensa, the relation between them and the 
visum 1s that, although the two differ qualitatively, certain 
conditions are fulfilled which incline us to call the former by the 
name of the latter. These conditions were discussed in the 
account of ‘ existence’ in senses E, and E;. (iii) In accepting 
a causal analysis of the relation between a wild sense-datum and 
the physical object to which it is assigned Marc-Wogau is not 
faced with the well-known difficulties which a causal analysis 
presents to anyone who holds that no physical object is ever 
prehended. For he holds that physical objects are in principle 
prehensible and in fact very often prehended. So the physical 
object to which a certain wild sense-datum is assigned on causal 
grounds may have been prehended on other occasions. 

Before leaving this part of Marc-Wogau’s theory I wish to 
make the following comments. It seems to me that one would 
not call a visual prehensum ‘a penny’ and would not claim to 
be ‘ seeing a penny ’, e.g., unless one believed or took for granted 
that—to put it very vaguely—there was a great deal more ‘ to 
it’ than those characteristics which it is, or could be, visually 
prehended as having. And, if these beliefs were false, one would 
be mistaken in saying ‘I see a penny ’. 

Now Marc-Wogau, as we have seen, puts a certain interpreta- 
tion on the statement ‘This object, which I now visually pre- 
hend, has certain characteristics which I do not, and could not, 
visually prehend it as having.’ The interpretation is that there 
are other contemporary particulars, which occupy simultaneously 
the same place as this visual prehensum and differ only ab- 
stractively from it; and that these between them have many 
characteristics which it lacks. Now, if this interpretation be 
accepted, it seems to me that Marc-Wogau’s theory has a certain 
resemblance to the theory which can be roughly described as 
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holding that ‘a physical object is a class or family of suitably 
inter-related sense-data’. I want to point out what I take to 
be the likenesses and the differences. 

The latter theory would hold (i) that each member of such a 
class is completely determinate in all its predicates ; (ii) that it is 
only the class or family collectively, and not each member of it 
severally, which can properly be described as the physical object 
seen ; and (iii) that the relation between the members is not that 
of differing only abstractively from each other. In all these 
respects Marc-Wogau’s theory differs from it. But there is at 
least one important resemblance which, it seems to me, Marc- 
Wogau is inclined to overlook. No prehensum can correctly be 
described as a physical object simply in respect of its own in- 
trinsic qualities ; it can be so called only in so far as it is believed 
to be a member of a certain set of particulars inter-related in the 
peculiar ways which Marc-Wogau has described. Perhaps the 
resemblance and the difference between the two theories may be 
brought out by the following analogy. On the Class-theory 
the name of a particular physical object, e.g., ‘this penny’, is 
like such a collective name as ‘ this regiment ’. On Marc-Wogau’s 
theory it is like such a name as ‘ this soldier’. The word ‘ soldier’ 
is not a collective name, like the word ‘regiment’; but it ts a 
name which can properly be applied to an individual only in 
so far as he is believed to be a member of a certain collection of 


* suitably inter-related individuals. If we care to carry this 


military analogy further, we might do so as follows. We might 
compare the nuclear sub-group to the privates in a regiment ; 
the non-nuclear sub-group to the officers of various ranks ; and 
the wild sense-data, which are assigned to the same physical 
object, to certain civilians connected very intimately with the 
privates or the officers, e.g., their wives, their mistresses, or their 
camp-followers, taking these three kinds of female as represent- 
ing ascending orders of ‘ wildness ’. 

(B) Microscopic and Ultra-microscopic Objects. Marc-Wogau 
considers in turn the following cases. (1) An ordinary macro- 
scopic physical object, seen first cursorily and as a whole, and then 
from the same place with special attention to the parts and the 
details. (2) Such an object, seen first with the naked eye, and 
then through a microscope which reveals details invisible to the 
naked eye. (3) Such an object, and those minute and in prin- 
ciple imperceptible scientific objects of which it is said to be 
‘composed’. I understand him to hold that there is an im- 
portant difference between (1) and (2), but no fundamental 
difference between (2) and (3). 
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(1) In the first case he holds that there are two prehensa, 
but that there is no reason to think that they differ qualitatively. 
If they differ only abstractively, there is no objection to holding 
that both coexist in the same place, and no reason why we should 
not identify both with the physical object seen. 

(2) As an example of the second case he considers a line which, 
when viewed by the naked eye, looks continuous, but, when 
viewed through a microscope, appears to consist of a discon- 
tinuous linear series of dots. I think there is no doubt that the 
plain man would say ‘The line is really discontinuous, but it 
looks continuous to the naked eye ’. 

I am not at all sure that I understand what Marc-Wogau says 

on this topic. I shall therefore state in my own way what I 
suppose to be his account of the matter. There are really three 
objects to be considered. (i) The object visually prehended by 
the use of the naked eye. Let us call this O,. This has existence 
in sense E,. (ii) The object visually prehended by the use of the 
microscope. Let us call this O,,.. This has existence only in 
senses E, and E,; for it differs qualitatively from the physical 
object in being ‘ unnaturally enlarged ’, as we might say. (iii) A 
‘reduced ’ object, which is not visually prehended either by the 
use of the naked eye or by the use of the microscope. Let us 
call this 0,,. This agrees with O, in size, but differs from it in 
being composed of a row of discontinuous dots. It agrees with 
0, in the latter respect, but differs from it in that (a) each dot 
in it is smaller than the corresponding dot in O,,, and (b) the © 
distance between any two adjacent dots in it is less than the 
distance between the corresponding two adjacent dots in O,,. 
This exists in sense E35. 
' According to Mare-Wogau, as I understand him, there is no 
objection to holding that both O, and o0,, occupy the same place 
at the same time, and no reason why we should not identify 
each of them with the actual visum. QO, is visible, in the sense 
of being visually prehensible ; and its parts, which are themselves 
visually prehensible, are continuous with each other. But o,, 
is not visible, in that sense ; nor are any of its parts. By the 
naked eye it is not visible in any sense. By the microscope it 
and its parts are ‘ visible’ only in the sense that something else, 
viz., O,, and its parts, are visually prehensible ; and that these 
parts, though qualitatively different in certain respects from the 
parts of o,,, correspond in certain respects to the latter. 

So the correct statement would run as follows. This line has 
parts of two different kinds, visually prehensible and not visually 
prehensible. The former are continuous with each other, and 
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the latter are discontinuous with each other. Both are located 
simultaneously in the same region of space; but the former fill 
it continuously, and the latter occupy it discontinuously as a 


crowd might occupy Trafalgar Square. 


Marc-Wogau contrasts this example with the following. 
Suppose we have a picture composed of a large number of coloured 
dots very near together on a white sheet of paper. If it is viewed 
from a considerable distance away, it appears as a continuously 
coloured expanse; if it is viewed from the distance of most 
distinct vision, it appears as a discontinuous collection of coloured 
dots. I think it is certain that the plain man would say of this 
picture, as he would say mutatis mutandis of the line in the pre- 
vious example, ‘ It is really discontinuous, but it looks continuous 
when viewed from a considerable distance’. But Marc-Wogau 
holds that the two cases are fundamentally different. 

I understand his position to be as follows. The object pre- 
hended by the nearer observer, like the object prehended with 
the naked eye in the previous example, can be identified with the 
physical object seen. The object visually prehended by the 
distant observer, like the object prehended in the previous example 
by the person who uses a microscope, cannot be identified with 
the physical object seen. For it differs qualitatively, and not 
merely abstractively, from the prehensum which 1s identified 
with the actual visum. So far there is no difference between the 
two cases. But there is the following difference. The micro- 
scopic image is not only discontinuous; it is also unnaturally 
enlarged, in comparison with the object prehended by the ob- 
server who uses the naked eye. But the object prehended by 
the distant observer is certainly not larger, and it may be smaller, 
than that prehended by the nearer observer. We have therefore 
no reason to suppose that there exists, in sense E,, a continuously 
coloured surface, which cannot be visually prehended, but which 
corresponds on a reduced scale to the continuously coloured 
surface which is prehended by the distant observer but exists 
only in senses E, and E,. 

If I have interpreted Marc-Wogau and the plain man correctly 
here, the former would have to say that the latter is right in 
both what he asserts and what he denies in the second case; 
and is right in his assertion, but wrong in his denial, in the first 
case. The physical object seen in the second example is a dis- 
continuous set of coloured dots, and only appears to be a con- 
tinuously coloured expanse. But in the first example it is a 
‘continuously coloured line (as it appears to the naked eye), and 
it is also a discontinuously occupied line (as it appears when 
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viewed through the microscope). Nevertheless, the microscopic 
image and its separate items cannot be identified with the physical 
object and its discontinuous parts. 

(3) Marc-Wogau holds that the solution which he has given in 
the case of features revealed only by the microscope can be 
applied to features which are not and could not be revealed to 
sight by any optical instrument but are only postulated to 
account for certain observable phenomena. There is no contra- 
diction between ascribing continuity to the visible surface of a 
macroscopic physical object and discontinuity to the ultra- 
microscopic scientific objects which are held to occupy the region 
of space which it encloses. There is therefore no excuse for 
talking, as Eddington sometimes did, of the coloured continuous 
visible table as ‘ unreal’, and the colourless discontinuous set 
of invisible scientific objects which occupy the same place as 
alone ‘real’. Both may be ‘real’ in precisely the same sense. 

One point remains to be noticed. Marc-Wogau considers that 
the solution proposed above does not commit him to any par- 
ticular analysis of propositions about features which are revealed 
only by the microscope ; or about features which could not be 
perceived by any means, but are postulated only in order to 
explain certain perceptible facts. He mentions, without criticis- 
ing here, three alternative analyses. (i) If it be held that we can 
have a clear positive conception of objects which are in principle 
incapable of being pecceived, there is no difficulty in interpreting 
such propositions quite literally. (ii) Failing this, we might 


_ resort to a special kind of analogy. We might describe any such 


feature as standing to the smallest object that could be perceived 
by the naked eye in the same relation of magnitude as a certain 
one perceptible object, e.g., a flea, stands to a certain other, 
eg., the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. This device is often 
adopted by popular lecturers on astronomy or on atomic physics. 
(ii) Lastly, one might try to interpret all such propositions as 
conditional, e.g., as making assertions about what would be 
perceived if certain conditions, themselves statable in terms of 
sense-perception, were to be fulfilled. 


SECTION II]. MARC-WOGAU’S EXAMINATION OF 
CERTAIN ARGUMENTS FOR ALTERNATIVE THEORIES. 


Marc-Wogau does not attempt directly either to prove his 
own views or to refute alternative views. What he does is to 
examine and try to refute the main arguments which have been 
given in support of a certain important alternative view. Since 
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that alternative is incompatible with his own, arguments for 
the former are ipso facto arguments against the latter. So this 
part of the book is in effect an attempt to refute certain widely 
accepted arguments which, if valid, would be fatal to his theory. 

All forms of the alternative in question involve the following 
proposition. ‘ In no case is the object which is visually prehended 
a physical object.’ Let us call this Proposition P. If that is 
true, it follows that no physical object is ever ‘seen’, in the 
sense of visually prehended. But it is an essential point of 
Marc-Wogau’s theory that, under certain conditions, the object 
visually prehended is a physical object, and is in fact the physical 
object which is being seen by the prehender. 

It is plain that attempts to prove Proposition P might in 
theory take either of the following forms. We might try to 
show (1) that all physical objects have certain characteristics 
which all visual prehensa lack. £.g., that all physical objects 
have causal properties, and that no visual prehensa have such. 
(2) That all visual prehensa have certain characteristics which al] 
physical objects lack. .g., that all visual prehensa are coloured 
in a literal non-dispositional sense, and that no physical object 
is coloured in that sense. (3) That every physical object has a 
certain positive characteristic X which is incompatible with a 


certain positive characteristic Y which is possessed by all visual §. 


prehensa. £.g., that every physical object is a class of particulars 
and every visual prehensum is a particular. I think that in 
practice the most important arguments take the following form. 
We start with some characteristic which would generally be 
admitted to be part of, or to be entailed by, the definition or the 
commonly accepted description of a ‘ physical object’; and then 
we try to show that no visual prehensum has that property. 
This may be attempted either by direct inspecticn and generalisa- 
tion, or by showing that all visual prehensa have a certain positive 
property which is incompatible with the one in question. 

We will now consider some of these arguments, and Mare- 
Wogau’s answers to them. 

(A) Argument from Hallucination and Illusion. It has been 
alleged that a visual prehensum is always a mere ‘ colour-expanse ’, 
and never an entity to which the name of a physical object, 
e.g., ‘penny ’, ‘ table’, etc., can properly be applied. There are 
two main arguments for this. 

(1) It is said that the visual perception may be abnormally 
evoked and non-veridical. When that is the case the prehensum 
certainly cannot be correctly described by the name of any 
physical object, ¢.g., as a ‘penny’. But the object visually 
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prehended by a person who is actually seeing a penny need not 
differ in any of its visually prehended characteristics from that 
which is visually prehended by a person who ostensibly sees a 
penny but is in fact under a hallucination, produced, e.g., by 
hypnotic suggestion. Therefore it too cannot properly be de- 
scribed as a ‘ penny ’. 

(2) Even if the perception be normally evoked, and if there be 
a certain physical object which is seen, that visum may be a 
counterfeit, e.g., a bit of wax or of cardboard made to look like 
a penny. The argument would then proceed on the same lines 
as above with suitable modifications in detail. 

Marc-Wogau’s answer to the first argument is as follows. 

(i) At the very best ‘ brown, flat, roundish colour-expanse’ is 
in many cases an inadequate description of the visual prehensum. 
We must substitute for it some such phrase as ‘ penny-looking’. 

(ii) Admittedly one must go beyond one’s present visual ex- 
perience in order to decide whether it is veridical or delusive ; 
and whether, if delusive, it is wholly or only partly so. Suppose 
one does this, and decides that it was in fact wholly veridical. 
Then one would say retrospectively ‘ The object that I visually 
prehended was a penny’. One would not say ‘ The object that 
I visually prehended was penny-looking, but was not a penny ; 


- though it did stand in a certain special relation to a certain 


penny which was before my eyes at the time’. Suppose, on the 
other hand, that one decides that the perception was delusive. 
Then one would say retrospectively ‘ The object which I visually 
prehended was not a penny or any other physical object; it 
was only penny-looking, and it had not physical reality’. The 
fact that I must in all cases go outside my present visual experience 
in order to decide whether what I visually prehended in it was a 
penny, or only a penny-looking non-physical object, does not 
suffice to show that in no case was it a penny. Marc-Wogau 
makes the same kind of answer, mutatis mutandis, to the second 
argument. 

What are we to say of these arguments, and of Marc-Wogau’s 
answers to them? I am not satisfied either with the arguments 
or the answers. 

(i) Consider the transition in the first argument from the 
premiss ‘The object visually prehended in a veridical visual 
perception of a penny need not differ in any of its visually pre- 
hended characteristics from the object visually prehended in a 
delusive ostensible perception of a penny’ to the conclusion 
‘So it too cannot properly be described as a penny’. It seems 
to me that, if the qualification ‘ visually prehended ’, which I 
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have deliberately inserted and italicised in the premiss, be omitted, 
the premiss becomes doubtful. It is not certain that the object 
prehended in a veridical visual perception of a penny need not 
differ in any of its characteristics from the object prehended in a 
delusive ostensible visual perception of a penny, unless we assume 
a certain additional premiss. This is the proposition: ‘ A 
visual prehensum cannot have any characteristics beside those 
which it is visually prehended as having’. But that premiss 
begs the question at issue. If, on the other hand, the qualifica- 
tion ‘ visually prehended ’ is retained in the premiss, the con- 
clusion does not follow. For two objects, which were precisely 
alike in all their visually prehended characteristics, might be 
such that one could, and the other could not, be properly described 
as a ‘penny’; provided that the former had, and the latter 
lacked, certain further characteristics, which are not and could 
not be visually prehended. 

(ii) As regards Marc-Wogau’s criticism on the arguments I 
would make the following comments. In my statement of it I 
have carefully avoided the non-technical word ‘see’, and have 
used instead the technical term ‘ visually prehend’. The reason 
is this. What the persons who use this argument deny is that 
the object which we visually prehend is ever a physical object ; 
they do not of course deny that, in the ordinary sense of ‘ see ’, 
we often see pennies and other physical objects. It is the argu- 
ments for this conclusion which Marc-Wogau is concerned to refute. 

Now his refutation seems to turn on what we should say in 
certain circumstances. Now in ordinary life we should not use 
the technical expression ‘ visually prehend’, but the familiar 
word ‘see’. Undoubtedly, if I persuaded myself that a certain 
ostensible visual perception was normally evoked and not delusive 
and not the perception of a counterfeit, I should say of it: ‘ The 
object which I saw was a penny, and not merely a penny-looking 
object without physical existence ’. But that is denied by no-one. 
The fact that common-sense makes this answer, and that the 
answer is true, does not tell us what is the correct answer to a 
question which common-sense never raises, viz., ‘ Was that which 
I visually prehended in seeing the penny a physical object, and in 
particular was it the penny itself; or was it a penny-looking 
object without physical existence ? ’ 

I would sum this up as follows. The phrases which we use 
in daily life to express our ostensible visual perceptions certainly 
suggest prima facie that, in a normally-evoked veridical visual 
perception, one visually prehends that physical object which one 
is said to see. The arguments, just considered, to prove that 
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what we visually prehend is never a physical object are incon- 
clusive ; for they rest on the tacit assumption that a visual 
prehensum cannot have any characteristics beside those which 
it is visually prehended as having. (This assumption appears to 
be accepted by Marc-Wogau ; for the sense in which he allows 
us to ascribe to a visual prehensum any characteristic which it is 
not prehended as having is highly Pickwickian. It amounts 
merely to saying that some other member of the nuclear group to 
which this prehensum belongs has this other characteristic.) 
Nevertheless, the possibility remains quite open that the prima 
facie suggestion of ordinary language is here misleading. 

It seems to me that we can now clearly distinguish the follow- 
ing three possible alternatives. (i) That what is visually pre- 
hended in a non-delusive visual perception, can properly be called 
a physical object, and in fact be identified with the actual visum, 
because it in fact has, in a quite literal and non-Pickwickian 
sense, a great many other characteristics beside those which it is 
visually prehended as having. (This may be called ‘ Naive 
Realism’. So far as I am aware, there is no conclusive argument 
against it.). (ii) That it can properly be called a physical object 
and identified with the actual visum in spite of the fact that it 
does not literally have any characteristics beside those which it 
is visually prehended as having. That is because it is one of a 
set of particulars which simultaneously occupy the same place 
and differ only abstractively from each other; because these 
between them have many characteristics which it lacks; and 
because the name ‘this penny’, e.g., is applied indifferently to 
each of these particulars. (This is what I understand to be 
Marc-Wogau’s theory.) (iii) That it cannot properly be called a 
physical object, because it has no characteristics beside those 
which it is visually prehended as having. The experience de- 
scribed as ‘ seeing a penny ’ consists, even when it is completely 
veridical, in (a) visually prehending, not a penny, but a penny- 
looking non-physical object, and (6) basing upon that experience 
certain non-inferential beliefs or takings-for-granted, which go 
beyond anything that is being visually prehended. (This is the 
view held by many typical Sense-datum Theorists.) 

(B) Argument from Solidity. It has been alleged that, although 


‘a visual prehensum may be in certain respects three-dimensional, 


yet it is never solid. On the other hand, the physical objects 

which we claim to see are solids, even when they are very flat thin 

ones, such as pennies or sheets of paper. Therefore, it is said, 

a visual prehensum can at most be part of the surface of a physical 
ject. 
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Marc-Wogau objects that the first premiss of this argument 
involves a wrong description of the visual prehensum. I think 
that his example of seeing the moon on a cloudy night will best 
illustrate his contention. Sometimes the moon will sensibly 
appear as a flat disc, and sometimes as a solid sphere ; and we 
may alternate between prehending it as flat and as solid. Neither 
experience is less or more immediate or purely visual than the 
other. In particular there is no reason to hold that, when one 
sees the moon as a globe, what really happens is that one prehends 
something as a flat disc and then bases on that experience a non- 
inferential belief that one is looking at a globular solid. He 
admits that there is a sense in which one cannot visually prehend 
the far side of a house or the inside of an opaque solid. But he 
asserts that this means only that we do not prehend the object 
as having a far side or an inside of a certain completely determinate 
character. This does not entail that we do not prehend it as 
having a far side or an inside of a more or less determinate 
character. 

In general Marc-Wogau asserts that the accounts given by 
supporters of the Sense-datum Theory of the spatial characteristics 
which a visual prehensum is prehended as having, suffer from a 
certain common defect. They are correct only in so far as the 
percipient takes up a very special mental attitude, viz., that of 
the draughtsman or the introspective psychologist or the optician. 
The careful observations of psychologists of the Gestalt School 
have shown that such accounts are incorrect if the percipient is 
in the mental attitude characteristic of ordinary practical life. . 

What are we to say of these contentions ? (i) Marc-Wogau is 
certainly right in saying that the moon, e.g., may look now flat 
and now convex, and that each of these spatial characteristics is 
visually prehended. Again, it is certain that, when I look at 
a cricket-ball and view it in ordinary light and in my usual 
mental attitude, the object which I visually prehend is prehended 
as convex. I do not think that this would be questioned by 
Moore ; I am sure that it would not be questioned by Price; 
and it has been asserted by myself. 

(ii) This is quite consistent with the statement that, in the 
case of the cricket-ball, e¢.g., the prehensum is not prehended 
either (a) as the whole of a closed outer surface, or (6) as solid, 2.¢., 
filled with matter. 

(iii) I am not sure that Marc-Wogau wishes to maintain either 
(a) or (6). Perhaps all that he wishes to maintain is the follow- 
ing, viz., (c) that it is prehended as part of the outer surface of a 
three-dimensional object of some form or other ; which may be 
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either closed or open on the side invisible to the observer ; 
which, if closed, may be either hollow or filled with matter ; 
and which, even if it be open, or closed and hollow, has a certain 
finite thickness, and therefore a hind-surface or an inner surface 
of some kind or other as well as a front-surface or outer sur- 


face. 


(iv) It seems to me that (c) is the utmost that could plausibly 
be asserted in view of the following facts. (a) That any opaque 
closed object would present precisely the same visual appearance 
whether it were hollow or solid. (8) That, if it were solid, it 
would look just the same no matter what might be the nature of 
its content ; and, if it were hollow, it would look just the same 
no matter what might be the colour, form, etc., of its inner surface. 
(y) That precisely the same visual appearance would be presented 
either by a spherical object ; or by a hemispherical cup held with 
its convex surface towards the observer and the plane of its rim 
at right angles to his line of sight ; or by an object consisting of 
such a cup closed in at the back in any way that was concealed 
from the observer by the front. (An example of the last alterna- 
tive would be an object consisting of a hemisphere in front and 
a cone behind.) 


(v) I should be inclined to think that (c), or something very 
like it, 1s always taken for granted by the percipient in normal 
waking visual perception. I suspect too that this is something 
primitive and not wholly explicable by experience and associa- 
tion; a kind of psychologically a priori schema in terms of 
which we interpret certain regularities among our visual and 
tactual experiences, and the associations to which these give rise. 
At any rate that seems to have been Stout’s view, and his opinions 
on psychological and epistemological matters are not to be lightly 
set aside. I should, however, hesitate to say that the visual 
prehensum is visually prehended as having these properties, in 
the sense in which, e.g., it is visually prehended as round and 
convex and brown in the example of looking at a cricket-ball. 

But, granted all this, what follows? It seems to me that it 
remains obviously true that, when I look at a cricket-ball, what 
Isee, in the sense of visually prehend, is not correctly describable 
as a ‘cricket-ball’, z.e., a solid spherical object. At the very 
hest it is only a certain part of the outer surface of such an object. 
That there is a perfectly good and usual sense of the word ‘ see ’ 
in which I can be said to be ‘ seeing a cricket-ball’ is true. That, 
however, is admitted by everyone. The question is whether 
what I see, in the sense of visually prehend, can be correctly 
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described as a ‘cricket-ball’. And it seems quite plain to me 
that the answer is No / 

(C) Argument from Continuity. This argument is intended to 
show that, although it is not impossible that the visual prehensum 
might in some cases be identical with the actual visum, yet 
it would be highly unreasonable to suppose that it is so in any 
case. There are many alternative forms of this argument, 
appealing to different empirical facts ; but the following example 
will serve to illustrate the general principle. 

Suppose that one continues to keep one’s eye on the same 
unchanged physical object, e.g., a penny lying on one’s table, 
and moves about so that one views it from various distances and 
in various directions. One has a series of visual experiences in 
which the appearance of the thing changes continuously. It is 
alleged that, in the perceptions at one end of such a series (e.g, 
when one is viewing the penny at arm’s length and in a direction 

at right angles to its surface), one is visually prehending the 
seen physical object itself, or at any rate a part of its outer sur 
face. - It is admitted that, in the perceptions at the other end 
of such a series (¢.g., when one is viewing the penny from a great 
distance or in a very oblique direction), the visual prehensum is 
not the seen physical object itself or a part of its outer surface. 
The ground for this contention is (a) the fact that the prehensum 
is prehended as having certain characteristics, e.g., ellipticity, 
which are incompatible with certain characteristics, e.g., round: 
ness, which the seen physical object is known to have; and 
(b) the tacitly assumed or explicitly asserted premiss that a 
prehensum cannot have any characteristic which is incompatible 
with any that it is prehended as having. 

So at some stage in such a series of visual prehensa there would 
be a dividing line, such that the visual prehensum on one side 
of it is the seen physical object or a part of its outer surface, 
whilst the practically indistinguishable visual prehensum on the 
other side of it is of a wholly different kind. In Marc-Wogau' 
terminology the former would exist in sense E; and the latte 
only in senses E, and E,. It is alleged that this is very improl 
able ; and that it is therefore reasonable to hold that none of 
the prehensa are identical with the seen physical objec 
or any part of its surface. And, if they are not identic 
with that physical object or any part of its surface, it would k 
unreasonable to suppose that they can be identified with am 
physical object or with any part of the surface of any physic 
object. 

I hope that the above is a fair and accurate account of thi 
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line of argument. What has -Marc-Wogau to say about it ? 
The following are the main points that he makes. 

(i) He says that the facts have been wrongly stated in certain 
important respects, because the persons who use the argument 
have ignored what psychologists call ‘ Phenomenal Constancy ’. 
The facts included under that head may be summarised as 
follows. (a) A physical object may continue to present precisely 
the same visual appearance when certain physical and physio- 
logical conditions, e.g., the distance and direction from which 
the observer views the object, the illumination, and so on, vary 
considerably. (6) This constancy in the visual appearances 
holds only within certain limits of variation in the conditions. 
(c) When the conditions change, and yet a certain object con- 
tinues to look precisely the same in certain respects, there are 
always certain compensatory changes in the visual appearance 
either of other objects in the field of view or in certain other aspects 
of the visual appearance of this object. #.g., if a match-box 
continues to look rectangular when viewed from various directions, 
its orientation in the visual field will visibly alter. (d) Constancy 
or inconstancy in the visual appearances under varying physical 
and physiological conditions depends to some extent on the 
mental attitude of the percipient. Constancy is most marked 
when his mental attitude is that of ordinary practical activity. 
But in other mental attitudes, such as that of the draughtsman, 
the optician, or the introspective psychologist, it may almost 
vanish. (e) The optimal conditions for constancy are that the 
object should be seen from about arm’s length, that it should be 
roughly normal to the line of vision, and that the illumination 
should be ordinary daylight. 

Marc-Wogau says, justly I think, that most English writers 
on these subjects have neglected phenomenal constancy. They 
have tended to confine their attention to the appearances which 
would be presented to a percipient who had put himself into the 
“purely optical attitude’. (I suspect that, in many cases, they 
have not even tried seriously to examine the appearances, but 
have been content to infer them from geometrical considerations 
about the shape and size of the area of the retina affected by the 
light coming from the visum!) Price is the least sinful of us 
in this respect ; but all have fallen short. 

(ii) Mare-Wogau argues that the purely intrinsic visual 
characteristics of a prehensum are not the decisive factor in 
determining whether it exists in sense E, or only in senses E, 
and E,. What is important is its relationships to other objects 
Which exist in sense E;. So there is nothing paradoxical in 
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the assertion that, of two prehensa which are practically in- 
distinguishable in the intrinsic visual qualities which they are 
prehended as having, one is the seen physical object or a part of 
its surface whilst the other is not a physical object or a part of 
the surface of one. 

(iii) It is just a fact to be accepted that, when one is said to 
be looking at the same unchanged physical object from various 
distances and in various directions, the objects prehended under 
certain variations in the conditions differ only abstractively from 
each other whilst those prehended under certain further variations 
in the conditions differ qualitatively from the former and from 
each other. The distinction between the two sub-classes of 
visual prehensa is quite clear conceptually, even though there 
be marginal cases in which it is difficult to decide whether a 
certain visual prehensum is nuclear or non-nuclear. 

What are we to say of the Argument from Continuity and of 
Marc-Wogau’s answers to it? In the first place, what precisely 
is the relevance of the Phenomenon of Constancy ? 

I think that it is relevant in the following respects. (i) It 
would be very paradoxical to hold that just a single one or a 
finite number of visual prehensa out of a potentially infinite 
class of such objects, forming a continuous series in respect of 
their visual qualities, is identical with the seen physical object, 
or with some part of its surface. It is much less paradoxical to 
hold that every one of a certain sub-group, which is itself potentially 
infinite and is marked off by the fact that its members differ only 
abstractively from each other, is identical with the seen physical 
object or with some part of its surface. Now recognition of 
the phenomenon of constancy provides one with such an outstand- 
ing group; whilst non-recognition of it commits one either to 
the more paradoxical position or to the view that none of the 
visual prehensa should be identified with the seen physical object 
or with any part of its surface. 

(ui) If it were not for the phenomenon of constancy, Marc- 
Wogau’s theory of sense-perception and the physical object would 
fail at the first move. For his nuclear class, consisting of visual 
prehensa which differ from each other only abstractively, each 
of which is identified with the seen physical object, would be 
empty. 

(ui) It must be admitted, however, that recognition of the 
phenomenon of constancy merely shifts the point of application 
of the Argument from Continuity to the boundary between the 
nuclear and the non-nuclear sub-classes of that group of visual 
prehensa, each member of which is commonly identified with 
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the seen physical object. According to Mare-Wogau each 
member of the nuclear sub-class is quite correctly identified with 
the seen physical object. But any member of the non-nuclear 
sub-class is identified with it only by courtesy ; strictly speaking, 
it should be counted only as a ‘ sense-datum ’ and not as a physical 
object. Yet the two sub-classes melt insensibly into each other. 

We have seen that Marc-Wogau recognises this fact, and we 
have seen how he tries to deal with the argument based on it. 
In this connexion I would make the following remarks. 

(a) The contention that there is any fundamental intrinsic 
difference between members of the two sub-groups is rendered 
still less plausible by one of the empirical facts mentioned, in 
connexion with the Phenomenon of Constancy. We are told, no 
doubt correctly, that, even with precisely the same physical and 
physiological conditions, the object visually prehended may be 
either nuclear or non-nuclear according to whether the per- 
cipient’s mental attitude is of one kind or another. That is to 
say, it often depends on purely subjective conditions whether 
the prehensum shall be the seen physical object, or shall be only 
a ‘ sense-datum of’ that object. 

(>) It is very important to remember that the persons who 
have used the Argument from Constancy had in mind a very 
different view of the nature of physical objects from Marc- 
Wogau’s, and that they almost certainly never contemplated 
the alternative which he has put forward. Perhaps the main 
differences may be put as follows. They assumed, tacitly or 
explicitly, that the expression ‘ that physical object ’, e.g., ‘ that 
penny ’, denotes a single particular, which has simultaneously 
characteristics of many different kinds (including causal character- 
istics), and has every characteristic in a completely determinate 
form. Marc-Wogau holds that any such expression as ‘that 
penny ’ applies distributively to every member of a whole class of 
particulars. Some of these have characteristics of one kind, 
and some have characteristics of another kind; but each has 


‘characteristics of only one kind. Again, the characteristics of 


each (other than its date and position) are relatively indeterminate. 

Now, on the former view of physical objects, any visual pre- 
hensum which could be identified with even a part of the surface 
of a physical object would differ profoundly in its intrinsic 
natuce from any which could not. But, on Marc-Wogau’s view 
of physical objects, there is no reason why there should be any 
intrinsic difference between those visual prehensa which are, 
and those which are not in the strictest sense, identifiable with 
the seen physical object. 
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What the Argument from Continuity shows is that it is un- 
reasonable to divide the objects which are visually prehended 
when the same object is viewed from different positions and in 
different directions into two classes of intrinsically different kinds 
of objects. Whether it does or does not follow that it is un- 
reasonable to divide them into those which can, and those which 
cannot, be identified with the seen physical object or parts of 
its surface, is another question. And the answer to it will 
depend on" the view which one takes about the nature of visible 
physical objects and the relation of visual prehensa to them. 

(D) Argument from Certainty and Uncertainty about Existence, 
Marc-Wogau’s statement and criticism of this argument will 
be found on pages 253 to 257 of his book. I shall begin by stating 
the argument in my own way. It may be put as follows. 

(i) Whenever a person ostensibly sees a physical object answering 
to a certain description he is undoubtedly visually prehending 
something. This prehensum is commonly called a ‘ visual sense- 
datum ’, and there is no doubt that it exists while it is being 
prehended. (ii) It is always possible to doubt whether a physical 
object exists and is before the eyes of the percipient, answering 
to the description of the physical object which he is ostensibly 
seeing. It is possible on occasion for the percipient himself to 
doubt this while he is having the ostensible perception. (EF.g,, 
this might well happen to an intelligent and critical person who 
had an illness in which he was delirious at times with lucid inter- 
vals between.) (iii) If it is at the same time possible for a person 
to doubt the existence of O and impossible for him to doubt the 
existence of 2, O must be numerically different from 2. (iv) There 
fore, even if the ostensible perception should be completely 
veridical, the sense-datum which is sensed must be different from 
the physical object which is perceived. 

According to Mare-Wogau the argument involves a fallacy of 
ambiguity. In Proposition (i) ‘ exists ’ must be used in sense E, 
In Proposition (ii) it must be used in sense E;. But Proposition 
(iii) is true only if ‘ exists’ is used in the same sense of both 0 
and 2. 

In my opinion it is possible to restate the argument without 


bringing in the word ‘exist’; but I believe the argument to be 
fallacious for other reasons. I will now restate it and criticise it 
in its modified form. 

Let us take a concrete case of a person who is ostensibly seeing 
a penny under the most favourable conditions, i.e., the sort of 
conditions under which Marc-Wogau would hold that he i 
visually prehending the penny. The argument may be put a 
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follows. (i) He cannot doubt that there is an object possessing 
the characteristics which he visually prehends his prehensum as 
having, e.g., an object answering to the description ‘ round-look- 
ing, brown-looking, flat-looking object in the middle of my present 
visual field’. (ii) He can doubt whether there is an object 
answering to the description of the physical object which he is 
ostensibly seeing. E.g., he can doubt whether there is an object 
answering to the description ‘ object which is circular and brown 
and hard and smooth and made of copper, which would be 
visible and tangible to other people, and which is now reflecting 
light to my eyes’. (iii) If a person can be sure that there is an 
object answering to one description, and cannot be sure that there 
is an object answering to another description, the two descriptions 
cannot apply to the same object. (iv) Therefore the visual 
prehensum must differ numerically from the seen physical object 


‘even when the visual prehension is completely veridical. 


I think it is plain that this argument is fallacious, and that 
the fallacy lies in Proposition (iii). It is surely plain that two 
descriptions might in fact apply to the same object, and yet a 
person might know that one of them applied to a certain object 
and be quite wncertain whether the other applied to the same 
object or to any object at all. H.g., 1 am quite certain that there 
was a person answering to the description given in the Dictionary 
of National Biography under the entry ‘Sir Philip Francis’. I 
am uncertain whether he or anyone else answers to the description 
‘the author of the Letters of Junius’. For those letters may 
have been written by several persons, in which case there is 
no-one answering to the description ‘ the author of the Letters of 


Junius’. And, even if all were written by the same person, he 


may not have been Francis. Nevertheless it is quite possible 
that the two descriptions do in fact apply to the same person ; 
and most experts ‘are inclined to think it very likely that they 
do. 

There is in fact nothing in the argument unless we add the 
following premiss. ‘If an object is prehended as having certain 
characteristics, it cannot have (and it cannot be a part of the 
surface of an object which has) any other characteristics. In 
particular, if it is visually prehended, it cannot have (and cannot 
be a part of the surface of an object which has) any characteristics 
which could not be visually prehended’. I have already con- 
sidered this premiss, and have said that it simply begs the question 
at issue. 

This is perhaps the best place to consider the question ‘ Can 
a Sense-datum appear to be otherwise than it really is ?’ which 
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Marc-Wogau discusses elaborately on pages 257 to 273 of his 
book. It seems to me that the alternatives need to be stated 
more systematically, and I shall begin by trying to do this. 

Let us suppose that a certain prehensum has in fact the two 
determinable characteristics B&C, and no others, and that it 
has them respectively in the perfectly determinate forms 6 and ¢. 
Then the following alternatives seem to be abstractly possible. 
(1) That it might be prehended as having b&cdéd, where d is a 
perfectly determinate form of a determinable D which it does not 
in fact possess. (2) That it might be prehended as having béc’, 
where c’ is a different determinate form of C from the form ¢ 
which in fact belongs to it. (3) That it might be prehended as 
having b&y, where y is a not completely determinate form of C, 
and ¢ falls under y. (4) That it might be prehended as having 
béy’, where y’ is a not completely determinate form of C, and 
c falls outside of y’. (5) That it might be sensed as having 8, 
and not as having any determinate under C. 

I will give an example of each alternative. We will suppose 
that the prehensum is in fact scarlet and equilaterally triangular 
and that it has no temperature. (1) It is prehended as scarlet, 
equilaterally triangular, and cold. (2) It is prehended as equi- 
laterally triangular and sky-blue. (3) It is prehended as equilat- 
erally triangular and red, but not as scarlet or as any other 
perfectly determinate shade of red. (4) It is prehended as equi- 
laterally triangular and blue, but not as any perfectly determinate 
shade of blue. (5) It is prehended as scarlet, but not as having 
shape. 
In Cases (1), (2), and (4) there would be positive error. They 
could all be described as ‘ prehending the object as having a 
characteristic which it does not in fact have’. But there is an 
important difference between Case (1) and Cases (2) and (4). 
In Case (1) the object is prehended as having a characteristic 
which, though not in fact present, would not be incompatible with 
those which are present. In Cases (2) and (4) the characteristic 
which is erroneously prehended as present is incompatible with 
some of those which are present. The error here is one d 
dislocation, not one of mere unwarranted addition. 

Marc-Wogau considers only two alternatives, which we wil 
call A and B. His A covers my Cases (1), (2) and (4); his 3 
covers my Cases (3) and (5). He labours to show that the forme 
do not differ essentially from the latter. I remain quite ur 
convinced. It seems to me that there is an enormous difference 
In Cases (3) and (5) there is no error, there is only inadequacy. 
In Case (3) the inadequacy is that the quality which the obj 
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is prehended as having is less determinate than, though inclusive 
of, that which it actually has. In Case (5) the inadequacy is 
that one fails to prehend the object as having in any form a 
quality which it in fact has in a certain determinate form. In 
Cases (1), (2) and (4), as I have said, there would be positive error. 
They are all instances of misprehension, taking the form either 
of unwarranted addition or of dislocation. Now I have no 
difficulty whatever in supposing that one may prehend an object 
inadequately in sense (3); 7.e., as having the determinable C 
in a certain incompletely determinate form y, when in fact it 
has C in a certain perfectly determinate form c which falls under 
y. Ihave very little difficulty in supposing that one may prehend 
an object inadequately in sense (5); 7.¢., that one might fail to 
prehend it as having in any form a certain determinable C’ which 
it in fact has in a certain perfectly determinate form c. But I 
find it almost impossible to conceive that one could misprehend 
an object in either of the senses (1), (2) or (4); and I do not find 
less difficulty in any one of them than in any other. 

(E) Argument from Covariance. The essential premiss of this 
argument is that there is concomitant variation between changes 
in the medium, the position, the physiological and psychological 
state of the percipient, etc., on the one hand, and the determinate 
characteristics which the prehensum is prehended as having, 
on the other. From this it is inferred, in the first instance, that 
the seen physical object (or rather a certain imperceptible pro- 
cess in it) is at best one factor in a rather remote causal ancestor 
of the visual sensation by which it manifests itself to the per- 
cipient. From this the following two conclusions are drawn, 
often without any explicit recognition of the fact that they are 
further inferences and require additional premisses. (i) That 
the visual prehensum, so far from being identical with the seen 
physical object or with a part of its surface, is a product of a 
long process of causation in which the seen physical object is at 
most a remote contributory cause-factor. (ii) That it is un- 
reasonable to ascribe to the seen physical object any of those 
determinable qualities, such as colour, which the visual prehensum 
is prehended as having. 

I shall first summarise Marc-Wogau’s criticisms of such argu- 
ments in general. These occur on pages 143 to 145 of his book. 
Then I shall consider in detail two particular arguments of this 
form, and his criticisms on them. 

Marc-Wogau’s general criticisms are as follows. (i) Many of 
the arguments tacitly assume that one is justified in ascribing 
to the seen physical object only those qualities which, if they 
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were present, would inevitably be perceived to be present in it. 
There is nothing self-evident in this principle, whether ‘ inevitably ’ 
be understood in the sense of logical, or of merely causal, necessity. 
(ii) If I am in doubt whether an object, which I ostensibly see, 
really exists or not, it will generally be relevant to enquire whether 
my visual experience was or was not evoked by light-waves 
emitted from the place at which I ostensibly see it. But this 
will not enable me to decide what sensible qualities do, and what 
do not, belong to the seen object unless I already ascribe, in- 
dependently of causal considerations, certain sensible qualities 
to physical objects. (iii) No conclusion as to whether sensible 
qualities do or do not belong to physical objects can be drawn 
merely from the covariance between changes in the sensible 
qualities prehended by an observer and changes in his body, in 
the medium, and so on. All that follows is that the sensation, 
which in fact occurred under certain conditions, would have 
differed in certain respects if the conditions had differed in certain 
respects. (iv) The difficulties which would arise, if we supposed 
that every quality which anyone prehends under any conditions 
belongs to the perceived physical object, can be met without 
supposing that no quality which anyone prehends under any 
conditions ever belongs to the perceived physical object. (v) It 
is much more plausible to make sounds and smells all subjective 
than to do this with colours and forms. But it is no proof of the 
subjectivity of sound to show that it is localised, not only in the 
sonorous object, but also in the surrounding air and in the hearer’s 
head. 

The two particular arguments which I shall consider are (1) an 
argument about colour which Marc-Wogau ascribes to Lord 
Russell, and (2) an argument from the finite velocity of light. 

(1) Russell’s Argument about Colour. This argument is taken 
from Problems of Philosophy. It is discussed by Marc-Wogau 
on pages 139 to 143 of his book. I shall begin by restating the 
argument in my own way. 

Suppose that a person is looking at a certain object at a certain 
moment. Fora given state of his eye, brain, and nervous system 
the colour which he then perceives that object to have is cor- 
related one-to-one with the wave-length of the light which enters 
his eye at ¢ from that object. But the wave-length of that light 
is not correlated one-to-one with that of the light which left the 
object at ¢’, where ¢ — ¢’ is the time taken by light to travel from 
the object to the eye. For the former depends jointly on the 
latter and on the state of the intervening medium during the 
period ¢—?¢'. On the cther hand, the wave-length of the light 
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which left the object at ¢’ 2s correlated one-to-one with a certain 
state of the object at ¢’. Let us call that state oy. It follows 
that the colour which the observer at ¢ perceives the object to 
have is not correlated one-to-one with that state oy of the object 
which 2s uniquely correlated with the wave-length of the light 
emitted by the object at ¢’. 

I think it is plain that, if the premisses are all admitted, this 
is the utmost that can be drawn from them alone. Now the 
conclusion which Russell actually draws is that it is unreasonable 
to ascribe colours to physical objects. Plainly he must be 
tacitly assuming some additional premiss about colour and its 
connexion or disconnexion with physical objects. Marc-Wogau 
says that the premiss is that physical objects have objective 
colours. He then accuses Russell of contradicting himself by 
using this premiss to prove the conclusion that it is unreasonable 
to ascribe objective colours to physical objects. 

I believe this objection to be fallacious. It does not appear to 
me that Russell would have contradicted himself even if this 
were the premiss which he tacitly assumes. This can easily be 
shown as follows. Let p be the proposition ‘ physical objects 
have objective colours’. Let the conjunction of all the other 
premisses be P. Then at worst what Russell would have claimed 
to show is that p&P entails not-p. Now this is equivalent to 
‘P entails that p materially implies not-p’. But ‘ p materially 
implies not-p’ entails not-p. So we reach the conclusion that 
P entails not-p. That is precisely what Russell wants to prove. 
There is certainly no formal fallacy here. 

The above is, however, an over-simplification of Russell’s 
argument. It should rather, I think, be put in the following 
form. ‘If we combine the supposition that physical objects have 
objective colours with the premisses which have been explicitly 
mentioned and asserted, it follows that this supposition is un- 
reasonable. But the premisses are true. Therefore, if the 
supposition is made, it must be combined with them. Therefore 
the supposition is unreasonable.’ I can see nothing logically 
amiss with this type of argument. 

Let us now revert to the argument as I stated it at the beginning 
of this discussion. The missing premiss is ‘The state oy of an 
object which is uniquely correlated with the wave-length of the 
light which it emits at ¢’ is its objective colour’. As I have said, 
this premiss, unlike the others, is not accepted categorically as 
true ; it is entertained hypothetically as a supposition to be tested. 
If we combine it with the other premisses, the conclusion which 
immediately follows is ‘If a physical object has an objective 
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colour, that colour is not uniquely correlated with the one which 
the observer prehends when he looks at it’. 

That is a very tame conclusion, and it is not the one which 
Russell draws. In order to justify the latter we must add another 
premiss, and this must be asserted categorically and not merely 
entertained hypothetically as a supposition. It is the pro- 
position ‘ Unless the objective colour of a perceived object were 
uniquely correlated with the colour which an observer prehends 
when he looks at it, it would be unreasonable to suppose that it 
has any colour at all’. 

I do not think that Russell would expect us to swallow this 
premiss whole. I think that we are expected to make the follow- 
ing two bites at it. (i) ‘ Unless the objective colour of a per- 
ceived object were uniquely correlated with the colour which an 
observer prehends when he looks at it, it would be unreasonable 
to ascribe to the object any one determinate colour rather than 
any other. (ii) ‘If it would be unreasonable to ascribe to a per- 
ceived object any one determinate colour rather than any other, 
it would-be unreasonable to suppose that it had any objective 
colour.’ 

I agree with Marc-Wogau in finding neither of these premisses 
very plausible when they are explicitly formulated. As regards 
the first, I should say that we draw a distinction between certain 
states of the medium, of the illumination, of the observer's 
body, etc., and others. We should say that it is reasonable to 
ascribe to a perceived object an objective colour identical with, 
or not very different from, that which a normal dbserver prehends 
when he views it by daylight through a clear colourless medium. 
As regards the second, I should say that it might be accepted in 
the abstract, though without much conviction ; but that, unless 
the first be granted, it leads nowhere. 

I gather that Mare-Wogau would accept these remarks. He 
also casts doubt on the premiss that, for a given state of the 
brain and nervous system, the colour prehended is correlated 
one-to-one with the wave-length of the light that strikes the eye. 
According to him, accurate phenomenological observations show 
that there is a range within which the latter may vary without 
any correlated variation in the former. 

(2) Argument from the finite Velocity of Light. 1 shall first 
state this argument in my own way and then consider Mare- 
Wogau’s counter-arguments. 

Suppose that, throughout the period from ¢, to t,, a person 
sees a certain physical object O. Let us imagine the process of 
seeing to consist of a continuous series of successive instantaneous 
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acts. Consider the instantaneous act which takes place at an 
instant ¢, intermediate between ¢, and ¢,. Let the distance of 
the object from the observer be d, and let the velocity of light 
in the intervening medium be c. (We shall assume for simplicity 
that the distance remains constant throughout the period under 
consideration.) Then the stimulus which called forth the in- 
stantaneous act at ¢ was the light which then reached the ob- 
server's eye from O. This left O at t — d/e. Now the prehensum 
is strictly simultaneous with the act of prehending it. There- 
fore the prehensum which is prehended at ¢ is something which 
exists at ¢ and then only. On the other hand, the physical 
object O may bave ceased to exist altogether between the in- 
stant t — d/c, when it emitted the light which reaches the per- 
cipient at ¢, and the instant ¢, when that light reaches him. 
Now (i) we cannot identify something which certainly exists at t 
with something which may nevertheless have ceased to exist at t. 
Again (ii) the characteristics which the prehensum is prehended 
as having depend on the nature of the light which calls forth the 
sensation. But the nature of that light is a causal descendant 
of the characteristics which O had at the instant t — d/c, when 
the light was emitted from it. Even if O still exists and the 
intervening medium be homogeneous and colourless, these 
characteristics may have changed by the time ¢ when the light 
reaches the percipient’s eye. So at best the characteristics 
which the prehensum is prehended as having are those which the 
seen physical object had at an earlier date. 

It should be noted that Marc-Wogau does not state the argu- 
ment so fully as I have done, and in particular that he does not 
divide the conclusion into two parts. He has three counter- 
arguments. I find the first of these very obscure. I shall 
therefore have to state in my own way what I suppose to be 
the first counter-argument. 

(i) This counter-argument certainly turns on the notion of a 
literally instantaneous act of prehension, which occurs in the 
argument stated above. Marc-Wogau says that a certain dura- 
tion must be ascribed both to the act of prehending and to the 
prehensum. But he seems to me to give two different reasons 
for this, and not to notice that they are different. 

One reason alleged is that ‘the light-stimulus must act un- 
changed during a certain period if the percipient is to perceive 
anything, and in particular if he is to ascribe to what he perceives 
existence in the sense in which physical objects are ordinarily 
said to exist’. The other reason is a reference to what psycho- 
logists call the ‘ specious present’, and to the fact that this is 
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not instantaneous but has a short finite duration. Unfortunately 
no clear account is given of that very obscure subject, the doctrine 
of the specious present. In any case it seems to me certain that 
Mare-Wogau is alluding to two different facts, whether or not 
he thinks that he is doing so. The first is concerned with the 
relation between stimulus and sensation; the second, so far as 
I can see, has nothing to do with stimulus. Let us call the two 
alleged facts ‘ persistence of stimulus’ and ‘finite duration of 
specious present ’. 

I believe that both these alleged facts are needed for Marc- 
Wogau’s argument. I shall first explain what I understand by 
the two alleged facts, and shall then try to state what I suppose 
to be the essence of the argument. 

(a) I understand by the doctrine of the persistence of stimulus 
that, if an act of visual prehension is to take place at the instant 
t, a light-stimulus must have been acting on-the percipient for 
a short period o, which stretches back from ¢ tot—o. (6) I 
understand by the doctrine of the finite duration of the specious 
present that the object of an instantaneous act of prehension, 
occurring at ¢, is not itself instantaneous but stretches back 
from ¢ for a short period 7 to t — 7. 

The argument, on my interpretation of it, would now run as 
follows. The stimulus which evokes the act of prehension at ¢ 
is the light emitted by O during the period from t — o — d/c to 
t—d/c. (This is because of the persistence of stimulus.) The 
prehensum which is prehended at ¢ stretches back from ¢ to 
t—r. (This is because of the finite duration of the specious 
present.) Therefore, provided that +> d/c, the earlier phase of 
the prehensum will overlap in time with the later part of the period 
during which O is emitting the light which evokes the prehension 
at t. This will be quite clear from the diagram below. 


<--- T--—>1 


Stimulus | 


Cc 


So, provided that d/c is small in comparison with 7, there is no 
objection to identifying the earlier phase of the prehensum which 
is prehended at ¢ with the physical object as it was during the 
later part of the period throughout which it was emitting that 
train of waves whose cumulative effect was to evoke the pre- 
hension at t. 
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Again, it is alleged that the light-stimulus must have been of 
the same nature throughout the period o if the percipient is to 
‘ascribe to what he perceives existence in the sense in which 
physical objects are said to exist’. (I take this to mean ‘if 
he is to see the object, not as a mere coloured flash, but as a 
material thing, such as a table’.) On that assumption there is 
no objection in principle to assuming that the characteristics 
which the prehensum is prehended at ¢ as having are the same 
as those which the physical object had throughout the period 
which ends at t — d/c. 

I feel sure that this must be the kind of argument which Marc- 
Wogau has in mind in the very condensed and rather obscure 
passage on pages 63 to 64; but it is possible that he would not 
accept my reconstruction in detail. It will be noticed that, in 
my account of the argument, I talk of an instantaneous act of 
prehending, whilst Marc-Wogau says that a finite duration must 
be ascribed to any act of prehending. I do not think that there 
is any real difference of opinion here, or that the argument has 
been prejudiced in any way. I agree that any actual experience 
is a process and takes time, and that ‘instantaneous acts’ (like 
‘the position of a moving body at an instant’) are fictions. 
But that is no reason why one should not consider a cross-section 
of such a process at a certain instant, as I have done. I do not 
think that it is at all easy to give an intelligible account of the 
doctrine of the specious present except in terms of such a cross- 
section. 

It will be noted that a condition for the applicability of this 

counter-argument is that the time d/c, taken by the light to 
travel from the object to the percipient, shall be less than 7, 
the duration of his specious present. Marc-Wogau says, quite 
truly, that this condition is fulfilled in the case of all objects in 
the percipient’s neighbourhood. He adds that these are the 
only objects to which the argument which he is trying to refute 
applies. I cannot understand why he believes this. I should 
have thought that we identify (or, better, fail to distinguish) 
the visual prehensum and the seen physical object in the case of 
the sun, e.g., where the condition certainly does not hold. 
(ii) Mare-Wogau’s second counter-argument consists in 
questioning the premiss that the act of prehending and the pre- 
hensum are exactly contemporary. He says that he sees no 
teason why there should not be a ‘certain vanishingly small 
time-difference between the two’ without the experience ceasing 
to be perceptual and taking on the character of memory. 

I have two comments to make on this. (a) If we allow for the 
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finite duration of the specious present, both the premiss about 
simultaneity in the original argument and Marc-Wogau’s ex- 
ception to it will need to be stated more carefully. The premiss 
can be restated as follows. ‘If an instantaneous act of prehen- 
sion takes place at ¢ and its prehensum has the duration 7, then 
t is situated either at the last moment or the first moment of + 
or at some moment intermediate between these two.’ Marec- 
Wogau’s contention is that the last moment of 7 may precede ¢ 
by a small finite amount. (b) My second comment is that in 


many cases a vanishingly short gap will not help Marc-Wogau § 


to answer the argument. Cf. again the case of seeing the 
sun. 

(iii) Mare-Wogau’s third counter-argument consists in question- 
ing the premiss that, if the characteristics which the prehensum 
is prehended as having correspond to those of the physical object 
seen, they correspond to those which it had when the light left 
it, and not (except by chance) to those which it has when that 
light reaches the percipient. 

In the argument, as stated by me above, this premiss appears 
as the result of two others, viz., (a) that the characteristics which 
the prehensum is prehended as having depend on the nature of 
the light which calls forth the act of prehending it ; and (B) that 
the nature of that light is a causal descendant of the characteris- 
tics which the physical object had at the moment when the light 
was emitted from it. Of course a third premiss is also tacitly 
assumed, viz., (y) that the nature of the light has not changed 
during the process of transmission. Marc-Wogau’s counter- 
suggestion is that, although no events in O after the instant 
t—d/c are causally relevant to the occurrence at ¢ of the act 
of prehension in the percipient, yet the prehensum of that act 
may have characteristics which correspond to those which 0 
has at t, and not to those which it had at ¢ — d/c. 

As regards this suggestion I can only say that, taken in isola- 
tion, it is logically possible ; but that there is a large mass of 
very varied empirical facts which would be very hard to reconcile 
with it and which all fit neatly into the premisses of the original 
argument. I have dealt with some of these, e.g., the phenomenon 
of aberration, in my Scientific Thought. In general, I think 
that Marc-Wogau’s counter-arguments here have the air of 
desperate special-pleading. If I knew the Swedish equivalent 
of the English saying ‘ Pigs might fly !’, I should be tempted to 
quote it to him. To my mind these counter-arguments do little, 
if anything, to weaken the effect of the argument against which 
they are directed. 
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SECTION IV. MARC-WOGAU’S ATTITUDE TO 
PHENOMENALISM. 


The last chapter of the book, entitled Sense-data and Philo- 
sophical Analysis, is devoted to an examination of Phenomenalism. 
It begins with an elaborate critical account of the pronouncements 
of Moore, Miss Stebbing, Wisdom, Ayer and Duncan-Jones on 
the nature of Philosophical Analysis. It will suffice for me to 
mention one point which Marc-Wogau makes on the way and 
the conclusion which he eventually reaches. 

(A) Philosophical Analysis in General. He thinks that he can 
detect in several of the writers whom he discusses a tendency to 
hover uncertainly between the two following views of the nature 
of what Wisdom calls ‘ new-level analysis’. (1) That we start 
with a fact F, (or with a sentence S, which expresses it), and then 
show that it is in a certain sense ‘ equivalent to’ another fact F, 
(or to a sentence S, which expresses F’,). (2) That we start with 
a sentence S, which is a less clear and adequate expression of a 
fact F,, and then substitute for it another sentence S, which is 
a clearer and more adequate expression of the same fact. 

He finds it difficult to reconcile the first alternative with the 
contention that the result of such an analysis is to give the 
meaning of the original sentence. Suppose, e.g., that S, is a 
sentence containing a nation-name, e.g., ‘England’. Suppose 
that S, is a sentence which contains personal names, ¢.g., 
‘Churchill’, ‘ Attlee’, ‘ Bevin’, etc., but no nation-name. If 
there is both a nation-fact and an equivalent person-fact, surely 
the former is the meaning of S, and not of S, and the latter is 
the meaning of S, and not of S,. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that we accept the second alterna- 
tive. Then it must be admitted that nation-names are ‘ super- 
fluous ’, in a quite definite sense, in comparison with personal 
names. For every fact which is expressed by a sentence which 
contains a nation-name can be expressed more accurately by 
one which contains no nation-name and does contain personal 
names; whilst there are facts which can be expressed by sen- 
tences which contain personal names and cannot be expressed 
by sentences which contain nation-names. 

In that case, Mare-Wogau holds, Philosophical Analysis is 
not something radically different from the old notion of analysis 
as the definition of certain fundamental ideas. It merely makes 
that notion more precise in certain respects. In particular we 
find that ‘ definition’ must be extended to cover what logicians 
call ‘ definition-in-use ’. This is essential when we are concerned 
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with terms which are logical constructions out of other terms. 
The three kinds of analysis which Wisdom distinguishes under the 
names of ‘ same-level material ’, ‘ same-level formal ’, and ‘ new- 
level’ analysis can all, under certain circumstances, be part of 
the subject-matter of philosophy ; and they must all be regarded 
as instances of what the earlier philosophers called ‘ analysis of 
ideas ’. 

(B) Equivalence, Identity of Content, and Sameness of Meaning. 
It is contended by Phenomenalists that every sentence which 
contains a physical-object name, such as ‘ penny ’, can in some 
sense be ‘ translated into’ a conjunction of sentences which do 
not contain any such name but do contain names or descriptions 
of sensations. This immediately raises the question: ‘ What is 
the relation between two sentences S, and S, which Phenomenal- 
ists have in mind when they say that the former can be translated 
into the latter ?’ 

Marc-Wogau distinguishes three symmetrical relations which 
may hold between two sentences, viz., equivalence, identity of 
content, and sameness of meaning. 

Two sentences have the same meaning if and only if ‘ each 
refers in the same way to the same aspect of the same fact’. 
Thus, e.g., the two sentences ‘Tom and Dick are brothers’ and 
‘Tom and Dick are male children of the same parents’ have the 
same meaning; but the two sentences ‘This is an equilateral 
triangle ’ and ‘ This is an equiangular triangle ’ do not. 

Two sentences are equivalent if they are either both true or 
both false. An example of two sentences which stand in this 
relation would be ‘ Cambridge is bigger than London’ and ‘ New 
York is the capital of Sweden ’. 

The notion of identity of content is ascribed by Marc-Wogau 
to Carnap. fF find Carnap’s account of the matter, as reported 
by Marc-Wogau, somewhat obscure ; largely because I cannot 
make out whether it is a matter of entailment only or of both 
entailment and material implication. As the whole notion seems 
to me quite ridiculous on the second alternative, I shall assume 
that only entailment is involved. I shall also assume that the 
notion is primarily concerned with singular propositions. Both 
these assumptions may be wrong; but, if we make them, the 
notion of identity of content may be explained as follows. 

Consider any singular proposition p. We might define the 
‘formal content’ of this as the class of all those propositions 
which are entailed either by p alone or by the conjunction of p 
with any one or more necessary propositions. The following 
would be an example. The proposition that the square of 
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1-414 is not equal to the ratio of 2 to 1 is part of the formal 
content of the proposition that 1-414 is a rational fraction. We 
might define the ‘ material content’ of p as the class of all those 
propositions which are entailed by the conjunction of p with 
any one or more true contingent universal propositions. Thus, 
e.g., the proposition that Mr. Churchill is mortal is part of the 
material content of the proposition that Mr. Churchill is human, 
but it is not part of its formal content. We might define the 
‘total content ’ of p as the logical sum of its formal and its material 
content. I should suppose that two propositions which had the 
same formal content would necessarily have the same material 
content, and therefore the same total content. But one sees 
no reason why two propositions which had the same material 
content should not have a different formal content. 

If p and g mutually entail each other, it follows that they have 
the same formal content. If p and gq have the same formal 
content, and if we use ‘entail’ in such a sense that every pro- 
position entails itself, it follows that p and q mutually entail 
each other. (So far as I can see the second consequence would 
not follow from the hypothesis that p and qg have the same formal 
content without the proviso which I have added.) 

Two sentences 8, and S, would have the same formal content 
if the proposition which S, means and the proposition which S, 
means have the same formal content. Obviously this will be 
fulfilled if both sentences have the same meaning. But Marc- 
Wogau points out, quite rightly, that it may be fulfilled if they 
have different meanings. The following would be an example. 
The two sentences ‘This is an equilateral triangle’ and ‘ This 
is an equiangular triangle ’ quite obviously have different mean- 
ings; they ‘refer either to different facts or to different aspects 
of the same fact’. But, assuming that ‘ this’ denotes the same > 
particular in both cases, the formal content of what is meant by 
the first is the same as the formal content of what is meant by 
the second. 

Now, so far as I can understand, Marc-Wogau maintains the 
following propositions about the conditions under which one 
sentence is ‘translatable into’ another in the sense required by 
Phenemenalists. (i) The two sentences must be identical in 
formal content, but need not have the same meaning. (ii) If a 
sentence S, is, in this sense, a translation of two different sen- 
tences S, and S,’, then those two sentences must have the same 
meaning. (iii) It follows from (ii) that identity of formal content 
between two sentences is not sufficient to ensure that one shall 
be a translation of the other in the sense required. For suppose 
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that two sentences S, and S,’' have the same content but different 
meanings. Then any sentence S, which had the same content 
with either of them would have the same content with both of 
them. Therefore, if identity of content were a sufficient con- 
dition for one sentence to be a translation in the sense required, 
S_ would be a translation of both S, and S,’. But this is im- 
possible, in accordance with Proposition (ii), since S, and 8,’ 
by hypothesis have different meanings. 

Marc-Wogau does not profess to say what more than identity 
-of content and less than sameness of meaning is needed to make 
one sentence a translation of another in the sense required, 
That he is right in thinking that identity of content is insufficient 
seems to me to be plain from the following consideration. 
Identity of content is a symmetrical relation. But, when 
Phenomenalists say that a sentence containing a physical-object 
name can be ‘translated into’ a conjunction of sentences which 
contain no such name but only names or descriptions of sensations, 
they are thinking of a relation which is asymmetrical. For they 
would not say that the former is a translation of the latter in 
the sense in which the latter is a translation of the former. 

(C) Is Phenomenalism possible? Marc-Wogau uses the term 
‘ M-sentence ’ to denote any sentence which contains the name of 
a physical object or class of such objects, e.g., ‘There is a table 
in my room now’. He uses the term ‘ S-implication ’ to denote 
a sentence of the following form. ‘If certain conditions (ulti- 
mately expressible entirely in terms of sensation) had been 
fulfilled in the past, certain sensations would have followed 
immediately and therefore would have occurred in the past or 
would be occurring now. And, if these conditions were fulfilled 
now or should be fulfilled in future, certain sensations would 
follow immediately and therefore would occur in the future’, 
(Mare-Wogau does not state the meaning of ‘S-implication’ 
nearly so elaborately ; but I think that at least this amount of 
elaboration, and probably a great deal more, is needed.) He 
takes Phenomenalism to be the doctrine that every M-sentence 
can be ‘ translated into’ a conjunction of S-sentences. 

Since identity of content is at any rate a necessary condition 
for one sentence to be translatable into another, any doubt as 
to whether an M-sentence is identical in content with any con- 
junction of S-sentences is ipso facto a doubt about the possibility 
of Phenomenalism. 

Marc-Wogau embarks on an elaborate critical discussion of 
the arguments and counter-arguments used by a number of 
philosophers who have debated this question. The most 
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important of these objections fall under the following heads. 
(1) That the attempted translation is circular, because the 
S-sentences always contain or imply references to observer’s 
bodies, 2.e., to certain physical objects, which cannot be completely 
resolved into statements about actual and possible sensations. 
(2) That the attempted translation involves a vicious infinite 
regress ; because the identity of content holds only on the sup- 
position that the sensations are non-hallucinatory. This con- 
dition can be resolved at any stage into statements about the 
sensations which certain other observers would have or would 
have had; but these sensations must in turn be supposed to be 
non-hallucinatory. (3) That the phenomenalist analysis is 
incapable of dealing with the dispositional properties in general, 
and the causal properties in particular, which are an essential 
part of the notion of a physical object. (4) That, if the ‘im- 
plication ’ in the S-implications be taken to be material implica- 
tion, all sorts of absurd consequences follow because of the fact 
that a false proposition materially implies every proposition. 
On the other hand, the ‘implication’ cannot be entailment ; 
and it is very difficult to give any satisfactory account of an 
intermediate meaning that it might have. (It has always seemed 
to me that persons who claim that Phenomenalism is completely 
‘empirical ’, with no a@ priori nonsense about it, should address 
themselves to giving an empiristic account of the notion of the 
consequences of unfulfilled conditions, which plays so important 
a part in Phenomenalistic translations of M-sentences.) 

As Marc-Wogau merely summarises and criticises the argu- 
ments and counter-arguments of others, I shall not go into further 
detail about this part of his work. I think that his main con- 
clusions may fairly be stated as follows. (1) Even if every 
M-sentence can be translated into a conjunction of S-implications, 
the two do not have the same meaning. They refer to different 
facts or to different aspects of the same fact. (2) Some of the 
arguments put forward to show that no M-sentence is even 
identical in content with any conjunction of S-implications are 
invalid, and some rest on presuppositions about causation which 
Phenomenalists cannot be expected to accept. (3) It is doubtful, 
however, whether any Phenomenalist has in fact produced a 
translation of M-sentences which gets rid of tacit or explicit 
teference to the bodies of observers; and, until someone has 
done this, it remains doubtful whether it can be done. (4) No 
satisfactory answer has been made to the difficulties based upon 
the condition that the sensations referred to in the S-implications 
must be non-hallucinatory, and none has been made to the 
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difficulties based on the paradoxes of material implication. 
So Marce-Wogau is very doubtful whether Phenomenalism is 
even possible. 

(D) The relative Certainty of M-propositions and S-propositions. 
The last question which Marc-Wogau discusses is this. Let us 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that for every M-sentence 
there is a conjunction of S-sentences with the same content as it, 
Why is it thought to be specially desirable to make such a trans- 
lation ? One reason that is often given is that the S-propositions 
which enter into the phenomenalistic translation of an M-pro- 
position are always more certain than the latter. This doctrine 
sometimes takes the special form that S8-propositions are in- 
dubitable, whilst it is always possible to doubt any M-proposition ; 
but it might be held by a person who did not admit that S- 
propositions are indubitable. So Marc-Wogau discusses the 
two questions (1) Are 8-propositions completely certain ? (2) Even 
if they are not, are the S-propositions which enter into the pheno- 
menalist translation of an M-proposition always more certain 
than the latter ? 

I think that the results of a long and complicated discussion 
may fairly be summarised as follows. (i) If any kind of S- 
proposition could be claimed to be indubitable, it could only be 
a singular categorical S-proposition, viz., one such as would be 
expressed by the sentence ‘ I am having such and such a sensation 
now’. But it is certain that no M-proposition can be translated 
into a conjunction of such S-propositions. If the translation 
can be made at all, the S-propositions involved are conditional 
and general, i.e., they are about the sort of sensations which any 
person would have had or would be having or would have # 
certain conditions had been or were now or should in future be 
fulfilled. (ii) Marc-Wogau is not convinced that even singular 
categorical S-propositions are indubitable. But, even if they 
were, this would be irrelevant to the question at issue, for the 
reason just given. (ili) He admits that any singular categorical 
S-proposition is more certain than any M-proposition. But it 
does not follow, and he does not admit, that every conditional 
and general S-proposition which enters into the phenomenalistic 
analysis of an M-proposition is more certain than the latter. 


CONCLUSION. 


I hope that I have now managed to give a fair and tolerably 
clear and accurate critical account of the main points in Mare- 
Wogau’s book. In spite of the great length of this paper, there 
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remain many interesting matters which I have left untouched. 
Whether or not one accepts Marc-Wogau’s own arguments and 
conclusions or his criticisms on those of other philosophers, there 
can be no doubt that he has written a very valuable book. I 
hope that it will be read by many philosophers in England and 
the U.S.A. It is particularly useful for us to have an opportunity 
to see ourselves and our theories through the eyes of a very learned, 
intelligent and sympathetic stranger, brought up in a philosophic 
tradition which is different from, but not hopelessly alien to, 
our own. 

I will end by mentioning the few misprints which I have noticed 
in addition to those recorded on the last page of the book. They 
are as follows. Page 74 n., for Johnsson read Johnson. Page 
154 n., for acht read Acht. Page 261, 1. 11, for Lichreflex read 
Inchtreflez. Page 320, 1. 8, for Spire read Sphiire. Page 403 n., 
L 3, for Intuitiv read Intuitive. Page 431, 1. 11, for bezweifel 
read bezweifelt. 
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I—DR. JOHNSON’S REFUTATION OF 
BISHOP BERKELEY. 


By H. F. Hattetr. 


THE story of Dr. Johnson’s dramatic, and even physical, refuta- 
tion of the Immaterialism of Bishop Berkeley is as familiar as 
the stories of Archimedes and his bath, or Diogenes and his 
lamp. Indeed so trite, and so encrusted, has it become that it is 
clear that few, in referring to it, are at the pains to verify their 
sources by examining the original account in the pages of Boswell. 
It is not a matter, perhaps, of great philosophical importance that 
the incident should be transferred from Colchester to Fleet Street, 
and a largely original account given of the physical actions that 
represented, or indeed constituted, the refutation, as a recent 
writer + has done; but such inaccuracies are symptomatic of a 
careless attitude, by no means unique—indeed, I fear, practically 
universal since the time of Johnson himself—to the philosophical 
significance of the occasion. And this is even true, and more 
particularly mischievous, with philosophers (who should have 
done better), since they have thus been led to offer facile, but 
ill-directed, rebutments of the refutation, which tacitly beg the 
essential point at issue. 

We have to thank the acutely observant Boswell for providing 
us with such insight into the real nerve of the refutation as makes 
of it a genuine contribution to philosophy, and not the mere 
humorous exemplification of vulgar misunderstanding that it has 
generally been represented to be. It is high time that better 
justice should be done to Dr. Johnson in this matter—especially 
as, unlike his protagonist, who closely argued his position in a 
series of attractive discussions, Johnson left no strictly philo- 
sophical writings setting forth the grounds of his objection to 
Berkeley’s conclusion, and thus, like Socrates, is known to us, 
at least as a theoretical philosopher, only through the reports of 
his associates. As I have said, even his refutation of Berkeley 
is physical—an argumentum ad baculum if you will, but not, I 
think, so far as it goes, sophistical. 

1W. A. Sinclair in his Introduction to Philosophy. Mr. Sinclair has the 
ill-fortune to be taken as example here because he happens to have been 
the last writer whose references to the matter have come under my notice. 
waged “ other examples could have been found had the search been worth 

candale. 
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I 


First of all let me state, as briefly as possible, what I take to be 
the doctrine of Berkeley against which the refutation was directed. 
That doctrine is primarily concerned with the nature of the 
objects of perception: chairs and tables, roses and stars, human 
bodies and stones—in Berkeley’s own fine phrase: “all the 
choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word, all those 
bodies which compose the mighty frame of the world”. These 
bodies are said to be “ perceived” when their objective content 
is actually apprehended: their colours, hardness or softness, 
smoothness or roughness, their number, shape, magnitude, efc. 
The commonest of commonsense views is that these objective 
contents presented to us in perception are only qualities inhering 
in the substantial thing, though we never perceive the substance 
of which they are the qualities. Nevertheless, it is this substance 
by which the objective contents are “ realized ”’, are per- 
ceived as qualities of extra-mental things. For Bishop Berkeley’s 
immediate predecessor, Locke, this did not appear to be funda- 
mentally paradoxical—he even suggested that our inability to 
perceive that in which the qualities inhere is only a human 
failing, and that with finer, or more elaborate senses, a more 
perfect percipient might actually perceive what is hidden from 
man—probe through the qualities to the substance. But, of 
course, though human percipience is certainly limited (even a 
cat hears notes of higher pitch than we do, and some insects have 
organs that have been thought to be organs of senses other than 
those possessed by man), the mere extension of percipience to 
@ more ample range, or even to types unknown to man, would 
bring the percipient no nearer to the perception of the substance 
which has the qualities. It would only extend the range of 
quality perceived—for substance is by definition imperceptible. 
What ground, then, asks Berkeley, have we for supposing that 
any such underlying substance exists at all? If it is argued 
that “quality” implies “substance”, and since the qualities 
are given, the substance must be inferred, the reply is that such 
reasoning is circular: first the perceived content is called 
“quality”; then it is argued that it must inhere in an under- 
lying substance. But in naming it “ quality ” the pretended 
conclusion has already been assumed; and for this there is no 
ground, since the immediate deliverance of experience is that 
we apprehend certain objective contents: colours, shapes, etc. ; 
and it is these, and not substances so qualified, that are the objects 
of perception. The “substances ” that we perceive are no more 
than collections of perceptual contents. They are, in Berkeley’s 
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nomenclature, collections of “ ideas ”—or, as some say, of “ ideal 
contents ”’, or again, of “ sense-data ”’. 

Further, these “ideas ”, “ideal contents”’, or “ sense-data ” 
are not existents independent of the perceiving mind: they 
exist only in and for the act of perception. The rose is no more 
red when unperceived than it is in a dark room; the marble is 
no more hard when unfelt than it is to an anesthetized finger; 
the bell does not sound when there are no hearers any more than 
it does to a man that is deaf; the pages of a book are no more of 
such and such a number when uncounted than they are to an 
oyster that cannot count; the coin is no more circular when 
unperceived than it is to one who only hears it jingling in a 
pocket. Nor is it that the rose exists without colour, as it may 
do in a dark room if we can feel and smell it ; the marble without 
hardness, as it may do for one who cannot feel, but may see it; 
the vibrating bell without sound, as it may do for the deaf man 
who can see and feel it ; the pages without number, as they may 
do for one who cannot count but may feel the bulk of the book 
and its “foliety”; the coin without circularity, as it is for 
hearing, ‘oblique vision, or vague touch. For the total nature 
of these objects of perception is “ ideal”, and when all objective 
contents are eliminated, nothing at all remains. So we get that 
famous dictum of Berkeley : “ the being of an object of perception 
is its being perceived”, its “esse is percipi”. Objects of per- 
ception are mind-dependent, belong to the mind, have existence 
only as objective contents of percipient experience: they are, 
as Berkeley says, “in the mind ’”—by which, I take it, he means 
not in the mind as birds are in a cage, but as the perceptual act 
with its intrinsic object is in the more ample mental agent. 

Is there, then, it may be asked, no difference between percep- 
tion and imagination? Does the perceiving mind fashion its 
own objects in the very act of perception, as it does in imagination 
in so far as imagination is free ? Is the world that the percipient 
perceives the product of his own percipience? Is it no more 
than phantasy? Of course Berkeley propounded no such paradox: 
though there are no objects of perception without percipience, 
equally there is no percipience without objects of perception. 
And there is a fundamental difference between perceiving a table 
and imagining a table, viz., that I can choose whether to imagine 


a table or not, but with my eyes open and functioning, and my f 


mind attentive, I cannot but see the table that is given in per- 
ception. Its perceptual reality is its givenness.  - 

But what does this mean, and how is such an object “ given” ! 
“ Giving ” is an action, and implies an agent that gives: what is 
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this agent ? It cannot, according to Berkeley, be the perceptual 
object itself since, as a collection of “ ideas ’’, “ ideal contents ”’, 
or “sense-data” perceived, it is wholly given—is passive and 
not active. These presentations are passive contents, not in- 
dependent agents thrusting themselves upon our notice, and 
“formally ” imparting their ‘‘ objective” natures to the per- 
cipient mind. They are “floating” contents inhering in no 
“substance ”—not “ qualities” imparted to the mind by their 
active substratum. The objects perceived are thus not archetypal 
agents, but passive data. The “giver” of these objects is an 
agent transcending them, and, according to Berkeley, is the 
creative Spirit or God, who thus communicates his will to finite 
minds. And the permanency or coherent variation of the per- 
ceived world of nature arises from the eternal and sempiternal 
consistency of the Divine will. The perceptual world is a 
Divine Language, and not an independently real material system 
which has being on its own account even when there are no minds | 
to perceive it. 

Thus Berkeley does not deny the extra-subjective action by 
which perceptual objects are differentiated from those of imagina- 
tion (realized by the mind’s own agency). But he denies that it 
belongs to the objects independent of mind—that it is non- 
spiritual, or physical, action. The reality, such as it is, of the 
objects of imagination as such lies in the mind that imagines ; 
the reality of the objects of perception as such lies in the Divine 
mind and will. For all action is mental. 

I will not stay at this juncture to discuss the applicability of 
Berkeley’s language-analogy—though it is clear enough that it 
halts—and not merely as every analogy, as such, must halt, but 
so as to falsify it. For words in their own way are things (viz., 
relatively coloured shapes or sounds) which remain when they 
are not understood. Words are things that carry intelligible 
significance by human convention. True, there is significance 
in a book only when it is being read: for the being of words, 
qua symbols, lies in the understanding—their esse is intelligi. But 
they also have being as the sounds or shapes that carry, or fail 
to carry, this intelligible meaning. “Ideas”, however, it would 
seem, are all significance—pure meanings without otherwise 
meaningless vehicles. I shall have to recur to this topic at a 
later stage; meanwhile let me complete my account of the 
doctrine which Johnson was to attempt to refute. 

The essential point of Berkeley’s contention, we have seen, is 
not that there is no difference between an imagined table and a 
perceived table, but that the difference lies essentially not in the 
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object itself, which in both cases is “ ideal ’’, but in its source : 
imagined tables, at least in part and qua imagined, are essentially 
intrinsic products of the action of finite minds ; perceived tables, 
qua perceived, are wholly products in the minds of finite beings 
of the creative mind and will of God. What Berkeley denies is 
that the perceived table is an active thing existing independently 
of active mind, finite and creative : it is a passive “ ideal content ” 
given to the finite mind (and thus “in” that mind) by the 
creative intelligent will of God. It is a means of communication 
between infinite creative and finite created minds—and nothing 
else: not a thing independent of mind, as a word is a thing, 
though insignificant, to one who cannot read or understand it. 


Il. 


Now it is just here that Dr. Johnson’s refutation becomes 
pertinent, being intended to join issue with Berkeley in his as- 
sertion that the object of perception is nothing more than what 
is objectively presented—or rather, more only as divinely given : 
that it is a “ word ” which is a divine meaning without vehicle ; 
that its givenness is no function of its own independent nature, 
but a direct result of divine action; that it is given as a divine 
meaning, and not as a vehicle which may carry a divine meaning ; 
that in itself, apart from mind, it is nothing ; that it is something 
only as a significance, and thus is given, not by itself, but by 
God. For Johnson, on the contrary, it has a being of its own, 
i.e., an activity of its own distinct from all mental activity, finite 
or creative. 

Let us examine the account which Boswell gives of the in- 
cident: Boswell was setting out for Holland, and Dr. Johnson 
was to accompany him as far as Harwich. On the way they 
stopped at Colchester for a night, and in the morning visited the 
church. “ After we came out of the church’’, the narrative 
runs, “we stood talking for some time together of Bishop 
Berkeley’s: ingenious sophistry to prove the non-existence of 
matter, and that everything in the universe is merely ideal. 
I observed, that though we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, 
it is impossible to refute it. I never shall forget the alacrity with 
which Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty force 
against a large stone, till he rebounded from it, ‘I refute it thus’ ” 2 

Now, what is the precise point of the “refutation”? It has 
been supposed, I think almost universally, that Johnson thought 


1 The Life of Dr. Johnson, sub 1763 (all the italics except the last word 
of the quotation are mine). 
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that his perception of the hardness or solidity of the stone suffi- 
ciently proved its external mentally independent existence. This 
is the interpretation assumed, for example, in one of the earliest 
comments upon the incident—that of Dr. Kearney in his footnote 
added to Malone’s edition of Boswell. “ His experiment ”’, says 
this critic, “ only proves that we have the sensation of solidity, 
which Berkeley did not deny. . . . Johnson’s exemplification 
concurs with the vulgar notion that solidity is matter” whereas 
it is a sense-idea like colour, sound, or shape. It was left to the 
most recent account of the matter that has come under my notice ? 
to suggest that what convinced Johnson of the extra-mental 
reality of the stone was not the perception of its hardness or 
solidity, but the sensation of pain in his own toe—a theory which 
certainly can lay no claim to credibility: “It is alleged that 
Dr. Johnson kicked the kerb in Fleet Street and said: ‘ Thus do 
I refute Dr. Berkeley’.” “This appeal to common-sense ”’, 
the writer proceeds, “is however in no way an argument against 
Berkeley, since he would have accounted satisfactorily for Dr. 
Johnson’s experience of the Fleet Street kerbstone by explaining 
that what had in fact happened was that a certain succession of 
ideas had followed one another in Dr. Johnson’s consciousness. 
The ideas of Fleet Street and its kerb with Johnson and Boswell 
and their friends walking along had occurred in Johnson’s 
mind and were followed by the idea of his kicking the kerb, and 
this in turn was followed by the idea or sensation called pain in 
a stubbed toe. Berkeley would have said that it was agreed by 
all concerned that all these ideas or sensations undoubtedly 
existed in Dr. Johnson’s mind, but he would ask, what evidence 
does this afford that anything else existed ? What evidence is 
there that Fleet Street and the kerbstone were part of a public 
independently-existing real world any more than was the pain ? 
A criticism such as that ascribed to Dr. Johnson merely shows 
that the critic has failed to grasp Berkeley’s main point.” * 

This account of Johnson’s reasoning is as incredible as the 
account of the incident is inaccurate and misleading ; and I fear 
that it must be retorted that Mr. Sinclair’s criticism merely 
shows that he has himself not only failed to grasp Dr. Johnson’s 
main point—but even to give a reasonable account of the ob- 
jectivistic misinterpretation of it that has generally occupied 
the field. For what lies at the root of the failure to understand 


That of Mr. Sinclair in the passage of his Introduction to Philosophy to 
which I have already referred as based on the writer’s unchecked reminis- 
cence or unconscious reconstruction based on native objectivistic bias. 

2 Op. cit., p. 62. 
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the refutation is the “ radical objectivism ” of modern thought : 
it is this, and the resulting misconstruction of the incident so as 
to remove its evident emphasis, that has generally concealed its 
essential point. Johnson merely kicking the kerbstone, and 
Johnson “ striking his foot with mighty force against a large stone 
till he rebounded from it”, are, I suggest, pictures different not 
merely in physical, but also in philosophical, emphasis. Dr. 
Johnson was as capable as another of understanding that the 
pain he suffered in the process was “in his mind” and not in 
the stone ; and even that the sensations of hardness or solidity 
were sensational, and in themselves proved no independent 
existence. But what is not sensational is the “ kicking ” and 
the “rebounding ” from the stone that kicks back. It was not 
that he felt the stone, but that there was “ action and reaction” 
between his body and the stone ; and he argued that it is absurd 
to say that the stone is a collection of passive “ ideas”, “ ideal 
contents”, or sense-data”, when “action and reaction” 
takes place between body and stone. “ Kicking” and “ rebound- 
ing” and “ resisting” are actions of some sort —and evidently 
not actions of perceiving, or willing to perceive, on the part of the 
perceiver. They are not mental actions, and 1 suggest that 
Berkeley’s essential petitio is the supposition that all actions are 
mental. These “stone-‘ideas’” “have hands and feet”: 
stones not merely “appear” under the Divine will, but also 
“ operate” in their own peculiar way; and unless we suppose 
that when Johnson kicked the stone it was not the stone that 
kicked back, but God himself in propria persona (and not, as 
Spinoza would say, God as expressed in the physical nature of 
the stone) we shall be forced to assign to the stone some measure 
of intrinsic activity, i.e., since reality is agency,? of imtrinsic 
reality. The stone was not, perhaps, a material substance in 
which the “ideas”, “ideal contents”, or “ sense-data” of 
hardness or solidity, of colour, shape, etc., inhered as qualities— 


1 By this I mean exactly what I say: they are actiones—not changes 
of objective content: of presentation, of kinesthesis, or of relative loco- 
motion. Action is not something that we contemplate, or even enjoy 
as content, but a doing. It is the actualization of potency, and must b 
clearly distinguished from its actus ; but not separated, for mere potency 
without actus is nothing. The real, whether mental or physical or trans 
cending both, is agens-actus—the doing with its deed. The same principle 
is applicable, mutatis mutandis, to phenomena, mental and physical; 
but this raises questions with which I must not attempt to deal in a footnote 
to a limited essay. Let it suffice to say that the authenticity of a phen 
menon is a function of its conatus. : 

2 Descartes recognised this with mind : sum cogitans ; but the principle 
is of universal application : est agens. 
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for such an objectively conceived substance (being known only 
through its qualities) is, as we have seen, by definition unknow- 
able, and thus, for contemplative mind, the same as nothing. 
But it is a physical agent playing its part in a world of physical 
agents, and appearing with them as objects to percipient mind 
in the form of sense-contents. It is not, of course, these passive 
given sense-contents, these “ appearances’, that act, but the 
authentic physical agents of which they are the confused and 
eccentric appearances under the screen, the dark glass, of finite 
percipience. Bodies are not collections of “ideas”, “ ideal 
contents ”’, or “ sense-data ”’, but the physical agents which thus 
make objective appearance. In short, “substance” is agency 
which, as such, makes no objective appearance; “quality ” is 
passive appearance as objective content. And it is because no 
agent can make purely passive appearance that ‘ quality ” 
must inhere in “substance”, i.¢., perceptual objects are by 
nature more than mere objective contents, viz., physical agents.1 


il. 


Our difficulties, however, are by no means at an ead: we 
may suppose a would-be supporter of Berkeley to object that 
since admittedly all that the stone presents to the percipient 
mind is its objective content, and this is “ idea ”, “ ideal content ”, 
“sense-datum”’, nothing about its physical activity, which makes 
no objective appearance, can be perceived. It is thus an empty 
hypothesis incapable of being verified. What is called “ action 
and reaction ” of bodies is no more than relative motion towards 
one another, impact with deformation, followed by recovery of 
form and relative motion away from one another. All that is 
observed when (e.g.) two billiard balls collide is objective ap- 
proach, coincidence of surfaces, and then recession of two collec- 
tions of “ ideas ’’, “ ideal contents ’’, or “ sense-data”. More care- 
ful observation may reveal the flattening of impinging surfaces 
and recovery of sphericity, but no “action and reaction” at the 
moment of impact can possibly be observed. Action is a myth. 

This is the familiar view taken by classical physics : all physical 
occurrences are capable of exhaustive objective expression, and 
the notion of action qua action is progressively excluded as such 
expression is perfected. Psychologists may talk of “ conation ” ; 
even biologists may be allowed for the time being to make use 
of expressions implying active relation; chemists may have 

1 This principle lies perdu at the root of the empiricistic claim that all 
“ideas” are from “experience”. It also provides the clue to its cor- 
rection. 
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their “agents” and “reagents”; but although Newton himself 
speaks of “action and reaction” as “equal and opposite ” 
(omitting, however, to say what he means by “ action ”’), classical 
physics plumes itself upon having become a mathematical science, 
and upon having excluded the “ medieval” notion of activity. 
By this procedure it is evident that Berkeley is being out- 
Berkeleied, since not only the intrinsic activity of physical 
things, but also their objective content, which Berkeley regarded 
as their very nature, is progressively eliminated, until all that 
remains is mathematics that fails to be “ pure” only by reason 
of the occult ghost of quality derived from the memory of em- 
pirical foundations that have been dissolved away. The initial 
crude objectivism of the scientific approach already contains 
the seeds of Berkeleianism in so far as it identifies physical things 
with their objective appearances which, as such, are appearances 
for minds. It follows that if such things are nothing but what 
they appear to be, or might appear for a suitable percipience, 
they must, in the end, prove to be “ mental” in Berkeley’s 
sense of the term, viz., mental objects. And with this in view 
it is no miracle that philosophizing scientists (like Eddington 
and Jeans) gravitate towards a Berkeleian interpretation of the 
physical universe. Nevertheless, as the scientific analysis 
proceeds, even the original objectivity of empirical things is 
eliminated : their prima facie content is resolved into motions 
(as colours and sounds become “ modes of motion ”), and motions 
become purely relative functions of a static four-dimensional 
continuum quaintly described as “space-time”. The original 
proud reliance of the experimental scientist upon “ facts” (7.e., 
empirical appearances) leads inexorably to the final denial of all 
“fact” (7.e., quality or sense-content), and the universe is 
conceived as reducible to a highly complex mathematical equation 
in the mind of God, the supreme mathematician. 

But it will be recalled that Dr. Johnson did not point to the 
collision of two stones as refuting Berkeley, but to his own physical 
kicking of the stone, and its resistance causing his body to rebound 
from it. It was because he experienced the activity of his own 
body, and with it the reactivity of the stone, that he concluded 
that the stone was not “ideal”. For evidently the “ action 
and reaction ” were not only “‘ equal and opposite ” but the same 

1 The paradox is concealed, presumably, because mathematics is con- 
ceived as a science of mental objects, and not as a science of physical 
actions—as Baccn truly said : a branch of metaphysics. For mathematics 
expresses not the objective appearance of things, but what things do. 


Not what its content is, nor what Euclid does to it, but what the triangle 
does, is expressed in the Elements. 
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in kind ; and he knew the kind from his own experienced physical 
action. He did not think that his action of kicking the stone 
was a mental action: it was not an act of perception or thought, 
or of the will to perceive or think, as a mental action must be, 
but a physical action. And because he thus distinguished “ kick- 
ing” from “ perceiving” and “thinking” and “ willing”, he 
was assured of the reality of his own body as other than his mind, 
and argued that the stone that reacted to his kicking was, so 
far, of the same kind as his body, and other than his mind. He 
was not a mere observer of an objective collision, which might 
involve no action at all (like a moving picture on a screen) ; 
he was himself an agent, and a physical, as well as a mental, 
agent, and he argued that the stone, too, from which his body 
(and not his mind) rebounded, must be a physical agent. Not, 
of course, that there was no difference at all between his body 
and the stone in respect of action—for the stone only kicked Dr. 
Johnson’s body by way of reaction. Stones may be said to 
“ery out”, but they do not get up and kick men; they only 
resist being kicked. This difference, however, important as it 
is in respect of the kinds of physical action, is unimportant in 
respect of the Johnsonian refutation of Berkeley, which required 
only that the stone should show itself capable of doing something 
to establish its reality independent of being perceived. 


IV 


So far, then, the argument is that the stone is known to be more 
than a mere collection of passive “ideas ”’, “ideal contents ’’, or 
“sense-data ”’ in Dr. Johnson’s mind, because it reacts to the 
physical action of his body. But it is evident that the argument 
will fail unless Dr. Johnson is truly aware that his body is active 
when he kicks the stone, and not merely his mind. For his 
inference that the stone is an entity independent of his mind is 
based upon its reaction to the action of his body, with which it is 
the same in kind ; and if that action of his own body has similarly 
to be inferred, the argument will halt, or rotate in a circle, or 
run off into a vicious infinite regress. In short, the argument only 
proves that the stone is as real as Dr. Johnson’s own body. But 
does he know “beyond a peradventure”’ that his body is non-mental ? 

In the end, therefore, the opposition of Berkeley and Johnson 


. reduces to a divergence between two theories of the nature of the 


haman body, and its relation to the mind with which it is united. 
For Johnson, plainly, his body is a physica entity animated by 
his mind, the one being physically active, and the other mentally 
active. Berkeley, I think, nowhere explicitly clears up his notion 
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of human embodiment, and its relation with his ideal theory, so 
that we are left to estimate his probable views. It is not difficult, 
however, to do this with tolerable certainty: the percipient’s 
own body is evidently, for Berkeley, a part of his total objective 
world of “ideas” or objective contents of mind. It differs 
from the other parts of that world in that his mind has some 
measure of direct control over the sequences of its ideal elements, 
whereas the order of the other parts of that world is, for him, 
given, either by God directly, or indirectly through the imter- 
ference of finite wills (including his own). A man’s body is thus 
that collection of ‘ideas ’’, “‘ ideal contents ’”’, or “‘ sense-data ” 
in his mind, over the order of which his mind has direct control 
(for he has indirect control over other collections of “ideas ”’— 
at least in some measure). I suppose we should have to add that 
his body also includes all the ideas which God wills to be insepar- 
able from those which the man directly controls—otherwise the 
parts and organsthat he cannot control would be no part of his body. 

If this, or something like it, is a correct sketch of the psycho- 
physical views of Berkeley, it is clear that according to him Dr. 
Johnson’s body could not be said to be independently active when 
it “ kicked ” the stone and “ rebounded ” from it; for it, too, 
is passive objective content “in his mind”. The activity in- 
volved was mental and not physical ; and so the refutation fails. 
For on this view, when Dr. Johnson kicked the stone there was no 
independent physical action and reaction at all, but only a 
sequence of ideas in part due to the finite will of Johnson (viz., 
the “ kicking ” part) and in part due to the creative will of God 
(viz., the “resisting” and “rebounding” part); to which we 
must add that even the “kicking” part was in a manner also 
dependent on the Divine will—and also that if Johnson should 
kick Boswell instead of a stone, the “ resisting” and “ rebound- 
ing ” part will be modified by the action of Boswell’s mind. 

The prima facie objection to this account of the matter is, of 
course, that when Dr. Johnson kicked the stone he did not seem 
to be arranging his ideas—at least not primarily and directly— 
but doing something extra-mentally, as a result of which, indeed, 
(or concomitantly with the result), his ideas were re-arranged. 
“ Kicking ” is not obviously a mental action; and in spite of 
Berkeley’s contention that his theory is in strict accord with 
“the opinions of the mob ”’, I do not think that he could have 
denied that in this particular at least there is some divergence: 
the “ordinary man” does not regard “ kicking” as something 
that his mind does, though he may think of it as something that 
his mind resolves that “he” shall do. Doubtless also, Berkeley 
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would agree that “ perceiving” and “kicking” do not “stand 
on all fours” as “actions”: “kicking” is not a submissive 
action like “ perceiving ”, but one in which the finite agent does 
something on his own account—being (in his view) a re-arrange- 
ment of certain of his perceived “ideas”? under the control of 
his will. In perception, on the contrary, his mind is not en- 
gaged in re-arranging “ideas”, but in grasping their given or 
willed arrangement. In perception the finite will, as finite, is 
in abeyance—being submissive to the Divine, or other finite, will 
(or, in experiment, even to its own prior exercise) ; in “ kicking ” 
it is finitely operative with respect to the objects submitted to 
it. Nevertheless, for Berkeley, undoubtedly kicking is an action 
of conscious finite will, and thus mental. And this may roughly 
be said to be in accordance with common belief, in as much as 
we say “J kicked the stone”, not “I perceived that my body 
kicked the stone ’—because the “ ordinary man” confuses the 
“T” as mental and as psycho-physical. 

We had better put aside the ambiguous “opinions of the 
mob’”’, therefore, and turn to an inquiry into the truth of the 
matter. It is agreed, we may suppose, that the action of kicking 
is not identical with the action of perceiving—though for Berkeley 
both are “ mental ’’, while for Johnson the former is non-mental. 
The question then is whether kicking is an action of conscious 
will, or is the “kineticizing” of potential energy (i.e., the actualiza- 
tion of non-mental physical potency, or, in brief, “ physical 
action ”’)—or whether the latter reduces to the former, so that 
the dispute is fundamentally verbal. When I resolve to move 
my body, am I resolving to re-arrange the collection of objective 
contents of perception that I call “my body ”, or am I resolving 
upon a “ bodily” action as a result of which the objective con- 
tents of perception are re-arranged ? In answering that question 
it is of vital importance to realize that “ body ” (and its deri- 
vatives) is an ambiguous term: it is (i) that which my mind 
perceives, in part, as an object (as when I see my hand or my 
foot—though not my seeing eye); and it is (ii) what my mind 
“animates ” (as when I see with my eye, hear with my ear, feel 
with my finger). The eye (e.g.), as an organ of sight is not an 
object of sight (or appears objectively in vision only as the field 
of vision—which is nothing objective in the absence of concrete 
objects) ; and each sense-organ is an object only for other sense- 
organs—for itself it is nothing objective ; and the body generally 
is thus, in itself as a “going concern”, no object of percipience. 
Is it, then, in itself nothing at all? But how can that which in 
itself is nothing take any part in perception or make objective 
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appearance ? Berkeley replies: it makes objective appearance 
by the will of God which is its sole inseitas ; and as to its part 
in perception Berkeley, with the whole body of modern “ radical 
objectivists ’’, seems never to have realized the paradox—passing 
easily from piecemeal perception by this or that sense-organ of other 
organs and parts, to a composite “body” that is wholly ob- 
jective—instead of to an essential “‘ body ” that cannot be objective. 

Berkeley’s theory then is that in kicking the stone Dr. Johnson 
is exerting his will on certain perceptual contents produced by 
the Divine will, to meddle with the order established among them 
by that will—though, in truth, the resulting order, too, is subject 
to the fundamental Divine order, even when in detail it is con- 
trary to it. How, and how far, Berkeley as a theologian may 
have been willing to accept such an expression of his meaning, 
we do not know, and need not now inquire. What is important 
for us is the suggestion that human will is exercised over a collec- 
tion of “ideas ’’, “ideal contents ”, or “‘ sense-data ”’, that are 
real only as objective products of the Divine will; that we do 
not see with our eyes, hear with our ears, kick with our foot, but 
with nothing but our mind—for the eye that we seem to see with 
is not seen, and for sight is nothing objective, the foot that we 
seem to kick with, for the percipience that belongs to kicking, is 
nothing objective—or is it, perchance, that the eye that we see 
with is nothing but the sensations of eye-strain, and the foot 
that we kick with nothing but the kinesthetic sense-data, or 
these with the pain or comfort felt in kicking ? 


V. 


The essence of Johnson’s refutation, therefore, might equally 
well have been expressed had he said: “ Sir, I know that my eye 
is not merely ideal, for in seeing with it I do not see it. Thus 
when it is most truly an ‘ eye’ it is least ideal.”” But although 
he would have thus equally have made “ an end on’t ” (for Boswell 
only perceived the objective appearance of kicking—not ex- 
perienced its inner agency which is as private to Johnson as his 
experience of seeing with his eye), it would not have had the same 
dramatic force, precisely because Boswell could see the objective 
appearance of kicking, but not that of Johnson’s seeing.! 

1] do not mean that ‘‘ seeing ” and “ kicking ” as commonly understood 
are in every respect analogous ; for “‘ seeing ” in common parlance means 
a psychical action, but “ kicking” a physical action. In truth, however, 
both are psycho-physical, and (as Descartes suggested) in seeing as a physical 
action “action and reaction are equal and opposite”; while in kicking 
as a psychical action the relation is unilateral—Johnson kicks the stone, 
not the stone, Johnson. ‘The stone, not acts, but reacts. 
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In thus generalizing the refutation, doubtless we are probing 
the matter beyond the limits of Dr. Johnson’s reflexion (probably 
set by a more or less naive realism) ; but the essence of his argu- 
ment is plainly the inference from his own experienced physical 
agency to that of the stone (with which it is the same in kind). 
And thus his conclusion (and as a conclusion) seems to me radiant 
with a philosophical acuity transcending his power of general 
analysis. For this agency which is the essence of kicking is not 
Divinely or finitely supervenient upon the objective contents 
perceived as Dr. Johnson’s “ body” by himself or by another, 
but in its actual exertion belongs to no perceived contents, but 
is the actualization of his intrinsic potency other than percipience, 
desideration, or volition. For as perceiving will not move the 
body, so also (as the paralytic knows only too well) both desiring 
and willing are ineffective in the absence of physical efficiency. 
Unless, therefore, this “ physical” agency is a form of mental 
action other than percipience, desideration, and volition, the 
action that moves the body is not mental. Doubtless, with 
Spinoza, we may say that it is a mode of Divine agency ; but 
this does not imply that it is ‘‘ mental” in the exclusive human 
sense of the term. Certainly we cannot say (and Berkeley does 
not say) that it is the activity of Divine percipience, for it is not 
a mode of apprehending. Besides (as Berkeley does suggest) 
“ideas ” are not in the Divine mind as archetypal sensory ideas : 1 
God does not contemplate them, or their archetypes, as objective 
contents, but, enacting them, wills that man should contem- 
plate them. God “utters” ideas as his “words” to finite 
spirits—though, indeed, these words—unlike those of human 
speech—are not things with a meaningless being of their own, 
to which Divine meanings are attached. They are pure meanings 
whose esse, with respect to God, is creari (i.e., intelligi and— 
invita Latinitate—“ velli”’); and, with respect to man, percipi 
(.e., wntelligi and dari). And it is just here that the odd nature 
of the Divine ‘‘ words” is of importance: for, as we have seen, 
they are not entities with a divinely superimposed significance— 
wintelligent things that may be understood (as Johnson might 
have allowed), but are themselves essentially Divine meanings 
through and through. They are only what they mean—not 
vehicles with a meaning. It must follow, therefore, that the 
action by which they are “realized” as percepta (and not mere 
objective contents, wholly passive) is the action that belongs to 
them as Divine meanings—an action that is not perceiving, nor 
any mode or function of percipience, either on the part of God, 


1 Cf. Siris, 289. 
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or on the part of man, or on their own part, but an action con- 
gruent with their own status as impercipient creata. But this 
impercipient action, says Berkeley, is the action of the Divine 
will guided by the Divine intelligence, and is thus spiritual, 
And if it is asked: why should the Divine will as i realizes 
objective contents as Divine meanings be of the same nature as 
the infinite creative will in propria persona? the only reply 
seems to be: because it realizes objective content as pure mean- 
ing which has no esse but percipi. Bating the obvious objection 
that this is no reason, since for God ideas are not percepta, it is 
evident that the argument is circular. 

Out of that circle we can escape only by turning our attention 
to its ‘‘ radius vector ’’, e.g., to the conception of objects as pure 
Divine meanings. Here the difficulty is that for Berkeley an 
“idea” is at once a passive objective content and also a pure 
Divine meaning, 1.e., not a passive content to which a meaning 
is extrinsically assigned. But can he have it both ways? If 
objective Nature is a Divine Language, either percepta are i- 
trinsically significant, and thus not passive ; or they are passive, 
and only extrinsically significant—bearers of Divine meaning. 
But in the latter case, apart from their meanings, they are nothing 
at all—not vehicles of meaning, as words are sounds or shapes 
that remain even when not understood. Thus only the former 
account is open to Berkeley : “ ideas ”’, 7.e., objects, ave what they 
mean. But how is this possible, unless, indeed, they stand for 
themselves, 7.e., in perception enjoy a double nature as at once, 
in themselves, unmeaning (and hence non-mental) existents, 
and also, in the mental perspective, significant ? And is not 
this essentially what is meant by the statement that they are 
non-mental existents (essentiae formales) of which we have ideas 
(essentiae objectivae) which in their turn are mental existents! 
As non-significant “physical” things we apprehend them as 
objective contents “ realized’ by “ physical” agency ; as made 
significant, 7.e., as known, these same objective contents are 
“ realized’ by mental agency. It is thus that both the per- 
ceived world and the percipient mind are real, and at once episte- 
mologically related and ontolegically independent (though meta- 
physically co-derivative)—or, at least (for empirical things and 
percipient minds are defective expressions of the physical real 
and of true cognizance, respectively), they are pseudo-cognizantiy 
related and phenomenologically diverse. Exclude the mental and 
physical realizing agencies, and the result is the doctrine of Hume; 
exclude the physical and retain the mental, and the result is 
the doctrine of Berkeley ; exclude the mental and retain the 
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physical, and the result is materialism and epiphenomenalism ; 
retain both agencies, and we have a reasonable doctrine, which 
requires only the due recognition of the essentially privative 
nature of conative percipience and physical conatus to lead 
directly to the doctrine of Spinoza. 

To physical things, then, it seems that we must assign a being 
or agency of their own, as creata in their own fashion expressing 
the Divine creativity—an agency quite distinct from percipience 
or volition, or their modes and functions. The esse of “ ideas ” 
(i.e., of the objective contents of ideation) is percipi as they are 
realised by physical agency, or dari as they are realised by mental 
agency ; but the esse of physical things can only be physical 
agency (viz., impenetrability and the actualization of physical 
potency by way of change of,entropy). Similarly, the esse of 
minds is to act mentally (viz., intelligere, percipere, or velle). 
With the animated body and the embodied mind we must add, 
in the one case, the manifesting of itself to mind, and, in the 
other, the perception of its body. For, after all, physical changes 
in the animated body are physically determined even when they 
are mentally willed or sought; and mental changes in the em- 
bodied mind are mentally determined even when they tally with 
physical conditions. It is not mental resolution that raises Dr. 
Johnson’s foot when he kicks the stone, but the “ resolution ” 
of physical stresses—the actualization of physical potency, a 
mode of physical action. It is not neural and cerebral conditions 
that produce sense-contents in the mind when he sees the stone, 
but the mental determination by which defect of active thought is 
ameliorated by privative perceptual content. The general co- 
herence of mental dispositions and resolution with physical 
conatus and action in normal human nature does not argue their 
identity—though their union certainly calls for explanation. 
But that raises metaphysical questions of the greatest amplitude 
and importance lying far beyond the modest scope of this article. 
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III.—DISCUSSION. 


PROFESSOR BROAD 
ON THE LIMIT THEOREMS OF PROBABILITY. 


1. Professor C. D. Broad’s derivations of the direct and inverse 
Bernoulli theorems (and certain corollaries )+ present some diffi- 
culties by which other readers than myself may have been troubled, 
Since the interpretation of such “limit theorems” is notoriously 
difficult, and has been responsible for much misunderstanding in the 
past, it has seemed worth while to add the following marginal com- 
ments to Broad’s exposition. 

2. The point of deriving the limit theorems from a set. of six pos- 
tulates (given by von Wright, whose work Broad is here reporting 
and improving) is to provide a “ formal analysis ” of the theorems, 
t.e., to show exactly what assumptions are needed to ensure their 
truth. (When this is done, it will be correspondingly easier to see 
how far the principles of induction can be justified a posteriori.) 
The sole*test of the merit of the performance must accordingly be 
the rigour of the demonstration ; and Broad takes pains to fill in the 
details of von Wright’s outline proofs. This procedure has brought 
to light one gap in the chain of argument (see paragraph 7 below ); 
but I think there are also other respects in which the arguments, even 
as emended by Broad, stand in need of further improvement. 

3. Broad’s proof of the “‘ Inverse Principle of Great Numbers” 
(pp. 109-112) will sufficiently illustrate my misgivings, though 
similar points could be made about other proofs given by him. The 
principle in question concerns the deductions concerning the a priori 
probability of a single success, which may be drawn from knowledge 
of a constant ratio of successes in an indefinitely extended series of 
repeated trials. Broad’s preliminary and informal explanation of 
the principle (p. 109) misleadingly suggests that only such a prion 
probabilities as are measured by rational numbers need to be con- 
sidered. I say this is misleading because von Wright’s axioms in no 
way restrict probabilities to be rational numbers.? But if the a prion 
probabilities may form a continuous distribution, rule k at the foot 
of page 109 is wrong; for all we need to assume is that the prob- 
ability density shall not become zero at the value p. In general, we 
shall neither know nor need to know that the probability of the event’s 
having an a priori probability p is not zero. 

4. This criticism is perhaps not serious ; but I think the next one 
is. Broad’s proof amounts to evaluating a mathematical limit from 


1 This JournAL, vol. LIII, pages 98-119. 
2See, for instance, axiom (ii) on page 98, where real numbers are ex- 
plicitly admitted as values of probabilities. 
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first principles ; but his ingenious improvisation implicitly assumes 
that the quantity 6 is rational Since his argument ought to hold 
for “‘ any pre-assigned ”’ quantity 5,2 the proof is defective.3 

5. Finally, the appeal to the “ Direct Principle of Great Numbers ” 
(middle of p. 111) seems to be mistaken. For that principle supplies 
a,value not for the probability of the proposition fy(R ; Q) = p as 
Broad needs; but rather for the probability of the different pro- 
position p +85 (see the symbolic expression for the 
“Direct Principle ’’ at the foot of p. 103). 

6. If any of these criticisms should prove to be mistaken, I hope 
they may at least illustrate the difficulty, for even the most careful 
reader, of verifying that Broad has given rigorous proofs of the 
theorems in which he is interested. And I think these difficulties 
arise because he is trying to prove what are essentially theorems of 
pure mathematics (more specifically those arising in the evaluation 
of limiting or asymptotic values of given functions) without recourse 
to the standard mathematical symbolism of limits and integrals. 
(pp. 114-119) uses a lemma, which Broad finds plausible, but is 

7. The proof of the “ Statistical Principle of Great Numbers ” 
unable to prove (foot of p. 115). The lemma, which I shall cite as L, 
asserts the logical equivalence of two propositions now to be described. 

Suppose some event has an initial and constant (or a prior’) prob- 
ability of occurrence p. Then, on the assumption of the relative 
independence of successive trials, the following proposition is true : 
for gwen 8, the probability that the relative frequency of occurrence of 
the event in N successive trials shall lie between p — 8 and p + 8 con- 
verges to 1 as N increases. This proposition, (y) say, is what Broad 
calls the “‘ Direct Principle of Great Numbers ”’. 

Now let us follow Broad in calling («) the proposition: the prob- 
ability that the relative frequency of occurrence of the event in an infinite 
series of successive trials shall be p is 1. 

Now the lemma needed (LZ) is that () is “‘ logically equivalent ” to 
(a) (top of p. 117). 

8. If Broad intends that («) can be dequced from (y) without appeal 
to other propositions, we should not need to take account of the 
specific formula (“‘ Newton’s formula’’) by which the relative fre- 
quency of success in N independent trials is calculated from the 
initial probability p. Any function exhibiting the kind of “ average 
convergence ” over an interval, asserted in (y), would also converge 
“at p”’, as asserted in (a). 


1See the third line of paragraph 3 on page 110. Since 2y8 is an integer, 
and » is an integer, 5 must be rational. 

?Page 110, line 9. 

*T suppose one could approximate to irrational values of 8 by means of 
tational numbers and so, with more or less ingenuity, patch up the argu- 
ment. But it hardly seems worth the trouble. Since we are to calculate 
8 limiting value, why not use mathematical symbolism as an insurance 
against mistakes ? 
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The question to be decided could then be expressed in some such 
abstract form as the following : 
Suppose we have some variable function v(x, n), where n is an integer, 
and suppose we know 


(i) that | v(x, n)dx = 1, for each n; 


(ii) that lim sim lia n)dx = 1 for some fixed p and every 8; 


does it then sia? 


6 
(iii) that [lim v(x, m)dar = 1 for all 8 22 


9. It is plausible that (iii) is a stronger condition than (ii) and it 
can in fact be shown that this is the case.2 The situation, then, ig 
that on this interpretation 6f what Broad means by the “ logical 
equivalence ”’ of (vy) and («), his conjecture is false. (y), or rather 
its abstract analogue, can be deduced from the abstract analogue of 
(x), but mot vice versa. 

10. Nevertheless, («) can be derived from the usual axioms of 
probability theory, though not in a trivial or obvious way.’ So the 
“ Statistical Principle of Great Numbers ”’ is a correct assertion. 

11. The moral would seem to be that in providing a “ formal 
analysis” of theorems in probability it would be advantageous to 
provide a system of axioms which would allow us as quickly as 
possible to use the full resources of the infinitesimal calculus. It 
might even then appear that the mathematicians had already suc- 
ceeded in providing the relevant calculations.4 dy 

Max Brack... 


’ 1 Here (i) ensures that v(x, ) shall be a probability distribution, (ii) is 
the abstract formulation of er direct law of great numbers and (iii) is the 
analogue of («). 

21 refrain from giving » formal proof of this. The reader who is inter 
ested in the mathematics of the question may consult H. Cramér, Random 
Variables (1937) on ‘‘ convergence in probability” (p. 38 and p. 43) or 
Kaczmarz and Steinhaus, Theorie der Orthogonalreihen (1935), page 129. , 

It is a direct consequence of the so-called Cantelli’s Theorem (a 
* stronger” theorem than Bernoulli’s) for whose proof see, for instance, 
Uspensky, Introduction to Mathematical Probability. 

4 All of the “limit theorems” are proved by rigorous mathematical 
methods in R. von Mises’ Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung. The fact that von 
Mises subscribes to a frequency interpretation of probability does not affect 
the correctness of his proofs since he very soon derives the customary 
axioms of elementary probability theory from his own philosophical prin- 
ciples, and makes no further use of the latter. 
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IV.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A History of Western Philosophy. By Brrtranp RussELt. New 
York : Simon & Schuster, 1945, pp. xxiii + 895, $5.00. London: 
G. Allen & Unwin, 1946, pp. 916. 21s. 


Tae purpose of this long and remarkable book is, Lord Russell 
tells us, “ To exhibit philosophy as an integral part of social and 
political life: not as the isolated speculations of remarkable indi- 
viduals, but as both an effect and a cause of the character of the 
various communities in which different systems flourished”. He 
considers that this purpose demands a fuller account of general 
history than is generally given by historians of philosophy. The 
canvas is vast and the design is correspondingly ambitious. The 
work is divided into three main sections : the first deals with Ancient, 
the second with Catholic, the third with Modern Philosophy. It is 
not, and does not claim to be, a work of original historical or philo- 
sophical scholarship, nor is it intended as a treatise for philosophers, 
exposing the inadequacies of tradition and systematically applying 
new methods to old problems. It is a popular work, designed for the 
general reader, and since it is written in clear and elegant and 
Vigorous prose, with that peculiar combination of moral conviction 
and inexhaustible intellectual fertility which in some measure 
characterises all, even the most ephemeral, of Russell’s writings, 
the general reader may be accounted fortunate. The book is not, 
as was said above, intended for the professional philosopher, and it 
may therefore seem captious and irrelevant to complain that he would 
often find it loose in texture and unsystematic, full of omissions and 
tantalising evasions, a rich and chaotic amalgam of unfinished begin- 
nings, dogmatic assertions unsupported by argument, and again of 
argument abandoned precisely where he might well expect conclu- 
sions of an arresting and crucial kind to emerge; all this inter- 
spersed with obiter dicta, often of memorable brilliance and insight, 
but usually left to fend for themselves in an ocean of historical or 
sociological description ; and that for these reasons it is scarcely 
likely to be of great help to him in his own thinking. Nor does it 
wholly fulfil its undertaking from the point of view of even the semi- 
philosophical reader or sophisticated layman: a background of 
historical facts is indeed provided, but the selection of such facts 
sometimes seems arbitrary, nor are they woven into the narrative 
sufficiently closely to perform the explanatory function for which 
ostensibly they are introduced. The historical interpolations 
temain largely detached from the history of ideas sove in chapters 
on the Middle Ages, where the interpretation grows somewhat thin 
and mechanical and obscures the rest of the story ; when we get to 
the post-Renaissance period, which is more sympathetic to the 
genius of the author, such information grows progressively scantier, 
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and by the time we get to the nineteenth century tends to peter out 
altogether, and we are left to face philosophical views, e.g. those of 
Bergson, or of the Logical Analysts, virtually without the benefit of 
social or historical background. But it may well be that to press 
objections such as these is to misconceive the nature and point of 
this work. It is not, nor does it claim to be, a systematic history 
of Western Thought. Its principal value and interest—the reason 
for which it will, in the main, be read—resides in the light which it 
casts upon the views of its author. For by this time few would 
wish to deny that Russell’s work has probably had a greater general 
influence upon philosophy in our day than that of any other living 
writer. His successes and his failures have radically altered the 
content and direction of European (and American) philosophy both 
by attraction and repulsion, and he shares with the great classical 
philosophers the cardinal property of rendering obsolete and archaic 
of reasoning and attitudes of mind which in his youth had 
been fashionable and influential, of converting apparent paradoxes 
into well established platitudes, of inventing new methods which 
have transformed the history of thought. Russell’s reputation as 
@ great innovator in logic is sufficiently secure; his technical 
writings are sufficiently important, to entitle any work by him to the 
attention of philosophers in its own right ; and although the book 
under review is intended a: a popular exposition, even the table talk 
of so eminent a thinker is of value. He might indeed have attempted 
a systematic history of philosophy on the German or French model; 
or he might have selected a group of specific topics and treated 
these historically, examining their genesis and fate at the hands of 
various thinkers of the past ; or he might have written a general 
account of certain selected theories or ‘ attitudes’, and examined 
these historically and critically, stating his own reasoned conclusions, 
But he has chosen to do none of these things. He has preferred 
a leisurely progress from one philosopher to another, from one period 
to the next, sometimes merely telling the story, sometimes when 
his eye is caught by something which particularly attracts or repels 
him, stopping to give the reader some of his reasons for accepting 
or rejecting a particular thesis or proposition. Sometimes he does 
this lightly and casually, not to say superficially, sometimes with a 
sharpness and insight reminiscent of his best work. Unless one 
reads the book steadily and reads it whole—and it is well over 
900 pages long—one can never tell when a green oasis of criticism 
and discussion may not suddenly reward the reader a trifle wearied 
after some long and arid stretch. It is difficult to give an adequate 
description of so long a journey in the space at my disposal. Never- 
theless I shall do my best to offer some guidance to the prospective 
professional reader. 
The book starts with a brief general sketch of the interplay of 
political and social history and philosophical speculation. Philosophy 
is described as a kind of No-man’s Land between, on the one 
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hand, dogmatic certainty, and on the other the intellectual and 
moral paralysis which comes from excessive scepticism. Philosophy 
is distinguished into (a) technical argument the validity of which is 
largely unaffected by social circumstances—thus the ontological 
argument, for example, or the problem of Universals can, it is urged, 
be discussed without reference to the character and circumstances 
of the philosophers who have treated these topics—and (b) into 
philosophy in the sense in which it conveys a general attitude 
towards the world ; it is only concerning (b) that, in the ultimate 
analysis, no rational argument is possible, and it is mainly in this 
sense that philosophy is so largely conditioned by character and 
environment. After a sketch of primitive civilisations, interspersed 
with illuminating observations on the part played by “ forethought ” 
and ‘“‘custom” as curbs to barbarian spontaneity, we come to the 
Greeks. The account begins with Orphism, the Pre-Socratics, and 
an account of Greek culture during the classical period. The 
treatment of the Ionians, which is exceptionally vivid, seems mainly 
to be based on Burnet, but something is said about the economic 
“centralism ” of Miletus and the play of social influences on ab- 
stract speculation. Pythagoras is singled out as the author of the 
fatal union of mysticism and mathematics which is held responsible 
for many of the cardinal errors embodied in traditional metaphysics 
and theology. ‘The influence of mathematics on philosophy ”’, 
Russell observes, “has been both profound and unfortunate ”’. 
Unfortunate because it has led to the search for a system in 
the external world—a “structure of the facts” as certain and 
intelligible as the abstract systems of geometry and arithmetic, 
to the false ideal of quasi-mathematical universal criterion, 
unattainable because inapplicable, by which valid empirical 
methods of investigation were all too long judged and mis- 
judged. Interesting remarks follow on theology as a blend of 
supernaturalism and mathematics, derived from the notion of ideal 
numbers in the mind of God. The familiar distinction traditionally 
drawn between superior or intellectual and inferior or sensible 
knowledge, which Russell regards as one of the major disasters of 
philosophy, is traced through Plato, the Roman Church, the Ration- 
alists of the seventeenth century, and Kant. There is elegant 
analogy between the flux of Heraclitus, twentieth-century physics 
which dispenses with metaphysical substance, and the Bergsonian 
Continuum. But there are also several original and useful excursions 
into what he considers to be true and what false in the often cryptic 
remarks of various Pre-Socratics. Thus Parmenides presents logical 
puzzles which Russell very felicitously uses as an occasion for brief 
remarks on his own doctrines, e.g., on the theory of descriptions and 
on the denotation of names. The discussion of Parmenides is 
perhaps one of the best illustrations of the advantages and limitations 
of the method which the author employs throughout this work. In 
spite of promising to try to see the world as far as possible through 
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the eyes of any given thinker whose views he chooses for" disoulsion 
—if only in order to throw light on how the thinker in question 
could have come to hold the more peculiar views attributed to 
him—Russell does nothing of the kind. He discusses the views of, 
e.g., Parmenides with the particular freshness and imagination 
which comes from speaking of him almost as if he were a semi- 
contemporary or a vaguely timeless thinker. This may shock the 
historically minded, but here, at any rate, it illuminates the topics 
discussed far more successfully than faithful ‘ historicism ’ is apt to 
do. Russell is situated at the exact opposite pole to, say, the late 
Prof. Collingwood, who came near to saying that truth and falsehood 
—our notions of them—were irrelevant criteria to apply to thinkers 
of the past—our task was rather to try by a great imaginative effort 
to see their problems as they saw them, remembering always that 
their solutions could not ex hypothesi answer the questions of our own 
time, or consequently be true or false, or indeed possess clear meaning, 
in terms of these latter. This view, if pushed to its logical extreme, is 
self-stultifying, since it would entail a total inability on our part to 
recognise the existence for past ages and thinkers, let alone under- 
stand, or examine, the validity or truth of answers or problems 
formulated in languages belonging to experiences radically different 
and, as it were, hermetically sealed off from our own. Nor, on the other 
hand, does Russell’s approach bear any affinity to that of such 
German polymaths as, e.g., the late Ernst Cassirer, in whose flowing 
periods, filled though they are with the most scrupulous and sug- 
gestive philosophical scholarship, distinctions are softened and 
blurred and controversial differences charmed away, until Leibniz 
is almost ttansformed into Hegel, and Kant is at times scarcely 
distinguishable from Einstein. Russell is temperamentally averse 
from historicism of either kind. His own views and attitudes are 
never long in doubt, he tacitly or explicitly judges all his predecessors 
in terms of them, and this gives a certain unity to his treatment. 
Whether he deals with political thought or metaphysics, he remains @ 
descendant—perhaps the last illustrious member of a distinguished 
line—of the Encyclopedists of the eighteenth century (with 
the closest affinities to Voltaire and Cogdorcet), and of the equally 
honourable tradition of Liberal, rationalist, atheist, humanism in 
England. So positive an outlook which, for all its efforts to remain 
fair and even sympathetic to the opposition, firmly measures 
the value of all views and institutions by its own very definite 
standards of truth and value, is not the ideal intellectual equipment 
for the historian of thought, but it does at least possess the rare 
and very important virtue of treating the great thinkers of the past 
as exceptionally intelligent persons who uttered rational propositions 
of sufficient intrinsic interest to be still worthy of discussion on their 
own merits. Thus the views of Parmenides, as treated by Plato, 
turn out to be a natural peg on which to hang later logical discoveries 
with refreshingly illuminating results. 
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Russell does not seem interested in a mystical theology, and his 
discussion of transcendentalist philosophers, both in the ancient 
and medisval worlds, often flags. But when his curiosity is stimu- 
lated as, e.g.,in early physics and mathematics, there is a flow of 
bright sparks which cast a glow upon the subject: as when he 
throws out a suggestive idea about the similarity of the controversy 
about Absolute Space between Aristotle and the Greek Atomists on 
the one hand, and that between Newton and Leibniz (followed by 
Einstein) on the other. The all too brief discussions of this type 
are worth all the conscientious pages duly devoted, as the scheme 
of the work requires, to the social or religious or artistic history of 
Athens, derived from Gilbert Murray or Jane Harrison, although 
these are composed with much characteristic elegance and wit. 

Having laid it down that he wishes to pay greater attention to 
historically influential views and personalities than to those which 
may be veridical or profound, Lord Russell devotes a chapter to 
the history of Sparta because he considers that the notion of it was 
a persistent myth, powerful not among the Greeks alone ; the picture 
presented by Plutarch of an idealised heroic society has had a vast 
and disastrous effect on European thought, and before Plutarch on 
the Platonic Socrates. Socrates is considered to have been fearless 
and impressive, but dishonest, unctuous and morally biassed in 
argument. “As a man we may believe him admitted to the com- 
munion of Saints. But as a philosopher he needs a long residence 
in a scientific purgatory.” Plato, to whose genius Russell pays 
reluctant homage, is, as might be supposed, and for reasons too 
obvious and familiar to detain us here, the arch-fiend. After sug- 
gesting that Plato does not himself realise the full force of 
Thrasymachus’ argument in the first book of the Republic because 
he takes the objectivity of ethical characteristics for granted, the 
author takes this as an occasion for confessing his own puzzlement 
about the objectivity of ethics. He treats the Phaedo as a typical 
example of the way in which acute anti-empiricism leads to a com- 
bination of mathematics and mysticism. He lingers over the Meno 
in order to refute Plato’s maieutic or anamnetic theory of knowledge : 
all knowledge must be either empirical or logical; it is obviously 
absurd to expect anyone to “recollect” empirical facts which they can- 
not in the ordinary sense be said to know; as for the argument about 
mathematical “ absolute equality ” which the slave-boy is ‘ caused ’ 
to ‘recollect’, that demonstrates nothing because such a concept 
cannot in any case apply to material objects and therefore in any 
sense be a discovery about their properties. Plato is throughout 
treated to a kind of running fire of refutation as perhaps the most 
formidable of the enemies of the true philosophy, although this is 
not done with anything like the thoroughness with which, e.g., Dr. 
K. Popper has recently performed this task. No better example of 
the application of the anachronistic methods so harshly denounced 
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therefore surprised when the Timaeus is thought so queer that it is 
merely summarised, because it is plainly thought quite incapable of 
discussion ; anything too uncompromisingly metaphysical Russell 
instinctively seems to avoid. On the other hand, the Theaetetus 
offers an admirable occasion for a discussion of the relation of 
knowledge to perception which the author puts to excellent advantage, 
His method consists in revealing his own views by contrast to those 
which particularly irritate him in Plato. Thus he discusses the 
problem of the perception of similarity, and replies to the ancient 
rationalist conundrum ‘‘ Do we see or hear the difference between a 
sound and a colour?” by suggesting that direct perception is not 
confined to the media of the traditional five (plus kinaesthetic, ete.) 
senses, since all sensible differences are sensed directly (through, e.g., 
the operation of the cortex). Similarly, he treats the “ Perception 
of Existence” in this dialogue as an occasion for explaining his 
theory of Logical Constructions and the refutation of the Ontological 
argument thereby. But this is done in so compressed and allusive 
a@ manner that despite some further exposition of this most crucial 
topic in the last chapter of the book the lay reader could scarcely 
be expected to grasp it adequately, while the professional Platonist 
might find some difficulty in recognising the applicability of the argu- 
ment in the form in which it is presented. In this connexion it may 
perhaps be asked why Russell thinks that the proposition “‘ My present 
percept exists ’ makes empirical sense, while “ this exists ” does not; 
is “this” a proper name in some sense in which “my” is not? 
This, and other similar, and equally important, questions, are left by 
Russell in suspense precisely at the point at which they begin to be 
of interest to contemporary philosophers. There is, still as part of 
the case against Plato, an admirably clear and sharply argued dis- 
cussion of numbers and the Law of Excluded Middle which is a 
model of the application of modern methods to ancient arguments, 
As might be expected, Russell makes it very plain that his sym- 
pathies throughout lie with Democritus and the Atomists, and, for 
that matter, with the much maligned Sophists, hostility to whom, it 
is suggested, was perhaps due mainly to their love of truth and their 
intellectual courage. After offering a tentative definition of philo- 
sophy as “ The sum total of those enquiries that can be pursued by 
Plato’s methods” if only as the measure of Plato’s influence on 
subsequent philosophy, he suggests that the teleological and ethical 
preoccupations of Socrates and Plato, and the growth of mysticism, 
introspection and self-criticism characteristic of both Platonic and 
Aristotelian, not to mention later Greek, schools, is the first sign of 
defeat and decay in Greek society, of a profound and irremediable 
failure due to social, political and economic causes, of which a 
waning curiosity about the external world is always the first fatal 
symptom. The general portrait of Plato provided by the author is 
that which is now increasingly and perhaps justly coming into fashion 
—of the splendid, magical but wicked literary genius, the man of 
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profound insight into life and character, of limitless artistic capacity, 
eapable of noble eloquence, but dishonest on a vast scale, prone 
to suppress the truth owing to ethical prejudice, the first and 
greatest enemy of freedom, the patron saint of all forms of 
totalitarianism. 

The student of Russell’s writings will by now hardly need to be 
told of the attitude adopted to Aristotle. He is called the 
“Stagyrite”’, and is treated with the care, and accorded the position, 
due to an enemy second in power to Plato alone. His metaphysics is 
given a curiously Hegelian interpretation. The “divine soul” or 
Reason is spoken of in language more reminiscent of Bradley—perhaps 
a trace of Russell’s early infatuation—than of the more orthodox 
interpreters in the Middle Ages and modern times, of whose works 
Russell must have a fresh if not an admiring recollection. The 
Nicomachean Ethics moves him to one of the most direct avowals 
of his own faith to be found in this volume. It is described as an 
elderly book which “to a man of any depth of feeling cannot but 
be repulsive”: a sentiment not felt perhaps by most students of 
that work, though by more than care to admit it. This outburst, 
taken in conjunction with Russell’s warm sympathy with Spinoza 
and, to some degree, with William James, serves to divide him in this 

+ from the cooler exponents of eighteenth-century rationalism 
with whom otherwise he has so much in common. Consideration 
of Aristotle’s Ethics leads him to an excursus on ethics in general, 
and he offers three criteria whereby moral philosophies in general 
may be tested : (1) Internal logical self-consistency, which Aristotle’s 
work is on the whole held to satisfy. (2) Consistency with other, 
eg., metaphysical, views of the philosopher. This test also Aristotle 
passes. (3) Acceptability to the critical reader or to the prevailing 
sentiments of his society or group. It is by this Humean test that 
Aristotle is held to fail so utterly as a moralist. Throughout the 
examination of Aristotle’s ethical doctrines Russell applies what 
turns out to be his most characteristic critical method. There is a 


_tapid survey of a few salient points interspersed with brief discus- 


sions of points of interest, and criticisms of them in wholly modern 
terms, surrounded by impressionistic comments of various degrees 
of definiteness, relevance and suggestiveness. The whole is then 
rounded off by a neat, clear, slightly ironical summary in the manner 
of Voltaire : the Ethics is pronounced to be an insipid compilation 
and hence “ lacking in intrinsic importance ’—there is, for instance, 
no room in Aristotle’s system for serious treatment of strong emotions 
nor for states of possession by God or the Devil. Aristotle’s con- 
tributions to the analysis of mental activity, such as his original and 
very important treatment of intellectual, emotional and ‘ practical ’ 
dispositions, are unduly passed over. Instead we find an amusing 
excursus on usury. Aristotle and the Church condemn it because 
they speak for the landowning classes—modern philosophers display 
no similar animus because the universities to which most of them 
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belong “‘ thrive on investments”. Aristotle’s logic naturally brings 
out the most combative instincts of the author. Russell provides 
good examples of its most notorious deficiencies, but, as so often, a 
valuable comparison with, e.g., Kant’s treatment of analytic proposi- 
tions is too ‘ telescoped ’ to be intelligible to the lay reader. As the 
account continues the tone grows harsher. Aristotle’s logic is 
represented as an unmixed disaster. His views on substance and 
essence are verbal confusioris which have misled human thought for 
two thousand years. His logic is wholly false save for the analysis 
of the syllogism and other trivialities. Teleology is denounced as 
a concept long rejected by modern physical theory, but no formal 
argument is offered against it. Since the denial of teleology is 
central to the whole of Russell’s thought, and the most telling 
arguments against it, used in the past by himself and many others, 
must be excessively familiar to him, this omission is an unfortunate 
defect of the book. The texture of the thought here, as elsewhere, 
presently becomes loose and meandering, and epigrams on philo- 
sophy in general begin to occur in an apparently haphazard manner, 
perhaps none the less welcome when they come in the middle of 
relatively arid historical disquisitions. Thus, for example, we are 
told, & propos of Aristotle, that all philosophers really conceive a 
basically simple picture of the world, in terms of which they say 
what they have to say, and their theories are then buttressed against 
attack with sophisticated refutations of actual and possible refuta- 
tions attempted by their opponents; but these elaborate defence 
works upon which intellectual reputations often depend cannot 
prove anything positive. ; 

There follows a rapid sketch of Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics and 
Cynics. Although Russell complains of Aristotle’s lack of emotional 
imagination, he may himself perhaps be charged with an equally 
complete psychological blindness to the quality of the ‘ deontological’ 
attitude common to Jews, Stoics and Christians, to Chrysippus, Calvin 
and Kant, with its emphasis on the pursuit of the right for its own 
sake, of the unconditional nature of duty, of virtue as its ow 
reward. This, one of the deepest of all Western modes of feeling, is 
for him merely crabbed puritanism. He looks on Stoicism as in 
part springing from a sense of frustration and “sour-grapes”’ which 
surrounds the thought that although we cannot always be happy, we 
can at any rate always be good ; therefore if we are good perhaps it 
will not matter so greatly about happiness. This is indeed un 
historical rationalism with a vengeance. No wonder Russell’s critics 
complain of a lack of moral insight on his part. 

Russell takes little notice of Hellenistic logic : he notes the inven- 
tion of disjunction by it but not of material implication. Since the 
Romans according to Russell produced no philosophers at all, they 
too get very short shrift, but not as short as Byzantium. Plotinus, 
on the other hand, appeals to Russell, though his reasons for liking 
him are somewhat nebulous. Pure mysticism, not adulterated with 
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metaphysical—.e. pseudo-philosophical—argument appeals to him 
as an intense form of genuine personal experience. , 

In the second book Russell comes manfully to grips with 
the, to him, profoundly repugnant Middle Ages. Conscientiously 
and with a sincere attempt to give each man his due, he gives an 
account of Popes and Emperors, Saints and Heresiarchs, the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, and attempts to account for their strange 
beliefs and stranger disagreements. It is a painstaking but un- 
sympathetic account such as Helvétius, or Condorcet, or perhaps in 
a later age Heine, might have given, and almost too obviously in- 
fluenced by Gibbon; the attitude of a highly civilised, detached, 
ironical observer, roaming up and down dark, unfamiliar, desper- 
ately twisted mazes of a depressingly dark, cold and windowless 
basilica, lighting up now this, now that dark corner with the tem- 
perate, even, thin flame of his rationalist lamp; the last, sane, 
civilised, reasonable voice of declining Liberal culture, conspicuously 
not at home in a world of fanatical faith and barbarous superstition. 
Every belief and attitude is required to justify itself before the 
bar of reason: the critical intelligence is not to be taken in by 
systems built on, and held fast by, faith or revealed mysteries. It 
is an approach to the Middle Ages which writers influenced by the 
‘historicist ’ categories of Saint Simon and Hegel have long made 
unfamiliar ; its consistency, candour and intellectual probity make 
it particularly welcome to-day ; but it is capable of over-simplifying 
to a prodigious degree. 

With Aquinas Russell reaches what is perhaps his nadir. He 
gives a dry catalogue of Thomist views, refutes a casual selection 
of points, and scarcely troubles to conceal a hostility too strong 
for argument. The account is too mechanical and lifeless to 
confute believers or provide effective weapons for their opponents. 
It would surely have been more useful if Russell had averted his 
gaze from Aquinas himself and had chosen to outline his specific 
arguments against the central doctrines of Thomism. Or alter- 
natively if, faithful to his promise, he had tried to paint a picture of 
the intellectual climate in which a student of philosophy in the 
thirteenth century found himself, and had emphasised the most 
significant and interesting differences between it and, let us say, 
our own time. He does neither of these things, and prefers to follow 
Gibbon. Like Gibbon he dismisses Byzantium (the culture of which 
was not literary) as having given nothing but a style in art and 
Justinian’s code to the world. But, for better or for worse, it 
created an Eastern European civilisation, spiritual as well as material, 
the impact of which (and historical influence is, as we are told, the 
criterion of selection) in its Russian form we feel only too strongly 
to-day. On this there is here not a word. Instead, in the midst 
of various historico-theological obscurities, we suddenly come out 
of the medieval wood with an illuminating fragment on the principle 
of individuation. The occasion is the philosophy of Duns Scotus, 
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but the discussion is interesting in itself. On the other hand, 
William of Occam, on the plea that he has been over-modernised 
by others, and was really a fairly orthodox Peripatetic, is not given 
the due appropriate to a direct ancestor of modern nominalism, 
nor, for that matter, is Sextus Empiricus. Nominalism is, after all, 
of all mediswval doctrines, the livest issue in our day, and no one is 
more directly responsible for this than Russell himself; yet little 
honour is done by him to the boldest of its early champions. 

The rise of the Renaissance is scarcely “explained”. It bursts 
in suddenly as a great flood of light, very much as Macaulay must 
have seen it, the beginning of the inevitable victory of the forces of 
light over those of darkness. The historical background is not too 
vividly or carefully selected, nor is there much effort to trace intel- 
lectual development. The only theme consistently reiterated is the 
continued suppression of free opinion and penalisation of individual 
thinkers for endangering orthodoxy or the position of some “ vested 
interest ’’ (with modern and highly relevant analogies from the 
United States). The beginning of the end of this phase, i.e. the 
Quattrocento, is welcomed with an enthusiasm which directly corres- 
ponds to relief from the strain of trying to do justice to the unin- 
telligible and repellent Middle Ages. There is an interesting and 
very vivid account of the views of Machiavelli, whose attitude 


to Caesar Borgia is, however, given what seems a strangely . 


misleading twist. Machiavelli’s emphasis of the need for political 
unification and organisation as such—the respect in which he is an 
early precursor of, e.g., Hegel, Lassalle, Marx, Lenin, etc., is not 
accorded its due. Fora history of philosophy there is perhaps here too 
little attempt to trace the complicated pattern of influences. But on 
the other hand, there is one vast compensating advantage, namely, 
the absence of those anachronistic attributions with which modern 
writers occasionally excite and mislead their readers; and just as 
Plato is mercifully nowhere described as an “organic ”’ political 
philosopher, so the philosophers of the Renaissance and of later 
periods, although forced to reply to modern questions and treated 
to much modern criticism, are not made to talk in quasi-modern 
terms, or anticipate Victorian thought in.so felicitous and surprisingly 
accurate a fashion. 

Russell’s general treatment of the seventeenth century is 
valuable on the change of intellectual temper precisely because he 
does not exaggerate it. Thus the medieval residues in Kepler and 
his contemporaries are recognised and allowed for. There are fleeting 
references to the vast differences recently made to Newtonian physics 
by quantum mechanics and the Theory of Relativity, e.g., with regard 
to conceptions of Time and Space. This merely serves to tantalise 
the reader who looks to precisely such scientifically minded (and 
intelligible) authors as Russell to explain precisely such developments 
as these,so misleadingly interpreted by metaphysically or theologically 
minded popular scientists or philosophers. But nothing is treated 
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at length—the author’s breath seems curiously short. His observa- 
tions seem to grow briefer as they become more interesting.. One 
of the most terse occurs in Russell’s reply to Burtt’s thesis 
that seventeenth-century scientists harboured ideas as prejudiced 
and fanciful as any in the Middle Ages, but that these were merely 
more fruitful as hypotheses, a matter as it were of luck and not of 
superior insight: Russell’s point is that the difference between 
science and dogmatism resides merely in the fact that the former 
but not the latter is tentative and content to abide by empirical 
tests, and not in the origins of its ideas: that an initial hypothesis 
may spring forth in as queer and irrational a fashion as it pleases ; 
its importance rests on its capacity to relate experiences, no matter 
how queer its psychological origins may turn out to be. 

There is an interesting and full account of Hobbes who is criticised 
for disregarding the war between economic classes as well as the 
need of international no less than of national security. As for the 
rationalist philosophers, they are treated with greater sympathy 
and understanding than the empiricists, possibly because Russell, 
although he accepts the premises of the later, so far as his own 
intellectual processes are concerned, has a greater kinship with the 
formal architecture of such systems as that of Descartes and Leibniz 
than with the disconnected introspective description of Locke and 
Berkeley. He admires Spinoza, and expresses deep respect for his 
ethical views which, oddly enough, he considers to be lacking in 
passion. Spinoza belongs to the martyrs and the minorities—‘ A 
good man’”’, says Russell with much feeling, “‘ hence accused of 
immorality’. The exposition of his system, although it is scarcely 
likely to satisfy Spinozists, is a scrupulous and in places moving - 
attempt to reconstruct the vision of man and the universe provided 
by rationalism at its best and purest. On Leibniz Russell is to-day 
probably the greatest living authority, and it is therefore a pity, 
from the point of view of the common reader with an inclination 
towards metaphysics, that Russell should have devoted so little space 
to the consideration of the ontological argument, which he finds 
best expressed by Leibniz, and upon the refutation of which the | 
whole of modern anti-metaphysical empiricism so securely rests ; 
nor is the treatment of the argument from design wholly adequate. 
The account of Locke, the degree and area of whose influence are 
recognised, is correspondingly extensive but somewhat inconclusive. 
The section devoted to Locke’s political doctrines is easily the best. 
Berkeley’s views, oddly enough, are none too clearly described. 
Here again Russell’s various theories make appearances too brief to 
be profitable. The student of modern philosophy will recognise 
arguments in favour of realism, neutral monism, a non-pheno- 
menalist analysis of the entities of physics, wniversalia in rebus, etc., 
but far too condensed to be intelligible to the layman, and too lightly 
sketched for the professional philosopher. Berkeley’s rejection of 
“matter” is approved of, but the familiar argument from illusion, 
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e.g., the different sensations of the cold and warm hands in water of 
the same temperature, is described as unconvincing. The water may 
be colder than my left hand and warmer than my right, but this 
does not prove that it has not such qualities in its own right (the 
argument is, I take it, that Berkeley’s argument commits the same 
fallacy as that of Plato, who did not see how a given length could he 
a half and a double at the same time). While Russell’s argument 
may be valid enough in itself, the force of the argument from illusion, 
once raised, deserved more elaborate and thorough discussion ; here 
it is inconclusively abandoned in mid-air. Berkeley’s nominalism 
is held to fail because even the use of symbols presupposes ‘ real’ 
universals in some sense, ¢.g., the given mark on paper only performs 
its function as a symbol in so far as it is a token of a type (although 
Russell does not use this terminology). This is a version of a view 
which Russell has long held and to which he has returned in his 
recent writings, and seems to rest on a view which dates from Plato 
that to be aware of sensible similarities is, even at its most primitive 
level, an act not of mere sensing but of knowing, 7.e., of comparison 
involving the conscious classification of particulars under universals 
which cannot therefore themselves, without a vicious regress, be 
reduced to particular—sense-perceived—similarities. This seems to 
me to be a scholastic and psychologically fallacious account of how 
recognition of similarities occurs, a curious survival of a priori 
reasoning about matters of fact. But this is not the place in which 
to argue this point. In any case, Russell could well have sacrificed 
much of the dead philosophical wood in his work to develop his 
original ideas on this crucial issue. As for phenomendlism, it is 
-dismissed as being “odd ’’. Too little is said about the problem of 
material objects in the absence of observers, and we emerge with 
something like an implied and undefended theory of unsensed sensi- 
bilia (or sensa). There are some interesting and very timely remarks 
on the confusion of empirical and logical propositions by Berkeley, 
although it is not wholly clear that Russell is entirely innocent of 
this himself. Hume, if only in virtue of his cardinal importance ip 
. the genesis of the author’s own ideas, deserves less cavalier treat- 
ment. Russell takes what seems to me far too pessimistic a view 
about Hume’s scepticism as incompatible with the affirmation of the 
rationality of induction. But then there is no effort to work out 
what on Hume’s view the meaning of the terms ‘rational’ ani 
‘irrational’ must be. In view of the fact that valuable original 
work on this very topic has been done by Russell’s own most gifted 
disciples, e.g., Ramsey and Nicod, it is strange to find no reference to 
contemporary doctrine on this subject. A history of philosophy i 
perhaps no place for an extensive analysis of the Humean or indeed 
any other theory of induction, but it is surely misleading to suggest 
that Hume’s scepticism makes scientific induction wholly irrational, 
with its implication that Russell thinks that there is some recognised 
sense of the term “ rational” in which induction could be shown to 
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be rational, although Hume’s views mistakenly lead to the opposite 
conclusion ; this seems to be based on the view (though no reason 
is advanced for it), that if ‘‘ rational ’”’ is defined in terms of such 
essentially Humean concepts as ‘regularity’ or ‘reliability’, as 
later empiricists have tried to do, this will not satisfy the require- 
ments of induction. The ‘status’ of induction, rational inference, 
etc., may indeed be in great need of clarification, but Russell’s 
whole contribution to philosophy would be seriously undermined 
if, as he here implies, Nicod’s or Ramsey’s views of induction are 
vicious in principle. A further gap in Russell’s treatment of Hume 
is his omission of that philosopher’s view of memory, upon which 
also his own work has drawn so fruitfully. This is scarcely com- 
pensated for by his timely, and much merited, exposure of the 
illicit manner in which Hume, having expelled cause and necessity 
from the external world, seems to re-introduce it into his account 
of psychology. 

Kant is treated in greater detail, and once more Russell follows 
his preferred and somewhat Napoleonic method of concentrating 
his fire against the position on which he regards the enemy as 
strongest, leaving the rest to collapse and vanish of itself. In this 
case the doctrines of space and time are selected as the principal 
target, and after complaining that Kant gives no adequate explana- 
tion to account for the particular order or characteristics in time and 
space of particular material objects (which Kant might have re- 
garded as a metaphysical, i.e., in some sense illegitimate question), 
Russell seems to assume that in Kant’s system space and time must 
either be subjective, 7.¢., in some sense be empirically given, or, if 
not, that they must in some sense derive from, or belong to, Things 
in Themselves. This does not so much refute as ignore the central 
doctrine of the Critique of Pure Reason, according to which material 
objects (in Space and Time) are neither Things in Themselves (which 
according to Russell in the end would amount to a metaphysical 
transcendentalism of a neo-Platonist type), nor yet a set of (or 
logical constructions out of) sense-data, at any rate not in the 
ordinary phenomenalist sense. How exactly the ‘ categories of the 
inderstanding’ or the ‘forms of intuition’ ‘ presupposed by’ 
objects are to be described is notoriously obscure, nor does the argu- 
ment of the First Analogy (not touched on by Russell) make this at 
all clear, but no Kantian, however free from any taint of realism, 
could fail to observe that Russell’s criticism of his master starts from 
the unproven and undiscussed assumption that the only alternatives 
to Berkeleyan phenomenalism or “ verificationism”’ (of however 
“weak” a variety) are either some sort of direct realism (as in 
Reid), or else a theory which assumes the possibility of cognition of 
Things in Themselves, as Leibniz or Wolff thought, z.e. precisely in 
the sense in which Kant thought he had disproved all three possi- 
bilities. Kant certainly neither infers the entities of e.g. physics in- 
ductively, nor “ logically constructs ”’ them, nor is sensibly acquainted 
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with them orany part of them, but claims to “‘ presuppose ” or “ deduce” 
their natures ; this may be a confused or meaningless claim, but is here 
left unrefuted. For whatever kind of process or system of logical rela- 
tions the ‘ transcendental deduction ’ may be thought to be, it is not 
@ formal deduction from definitions, by means of ‘rules of logical 
syntax ’, nor is it inductive, nor a direct inspection of either an 
empirical or of a ‘non-sensuous’ character, which, ¢.g., modern 
phenomenologists (whose existence, despite his debt to Meinong, 
Russell ignores) attribute to it; but is perhaps an attempt to invent 
or formulate a new philosophical technique. In any case, Kant’s 
effort to describe such non-deductive quasi-entailment represents a 
prodigious, and far from sterile, intellectual effort, to which less than 
justice is done. The history of the synthetic a priori judgement 
and of its critics is, after all, in large part the history of the Theory 
of Knowledge in the nineteenth century, and to a lesser degree of 
our own day ; it was Russell’s own original work as much as any 
factor that weakened the extraordinary hold of this concept over 
modern Western philosophy. It is therefore to be regretted that 
he did not take this opportunity of setting himself in a serious 
fashion to clear his readers’ minds on this most crucial and obsessive 
issue. 

The remaining anti-Kantian arguments rest on firmer ground, 
Russell denies that empty space is in principle imaginable ; points 
out that the notion of parts of space is meaningless save on a view 
of absolute space which for reasons now familiar there is no ground 
for holding, and in this way touches on but never pursues many 
important and interesting topics, which are left in indefinite suspense, 
Nor is justice done to Kant’s original ethical theory, which broke 
the ascendancy of Greek views, and the influence of which has surely 
been very deep and lasting. As for aesthetics, that forms no part 
of Russell’s sphere of interest at any stage. It is doubtful whether 
any reader hitherto sunk in dogmatic slumber pre- or post-Kantian 
would be awakened by these rambling and inconclusive pages. 

The sections devoted to eighteenth-century French enlighten- 
ment, with their brief notice of Helvétius, Condorcet, etc., give little 
impression of this remarkable group of writers with whom Russell 
has so much in common: their doctrines, as opposed to those of 
Rousseau, are the foundation of European liberalism, and have 
surely had at least as great an influence on thought and events 
as Byron, to whom an elegant and interesting chapter is devoted. 
Nor is there anything to commemorate the French Utopians, 
St. Simon, Fourier and their schools, although such notions a8 
social and economic planning, technocracy, the economic inter- 
pretation of history, the denial of natural rights and individual 
liberties, etc., are due to them more than to Godwin or the 
Utilitarians. If influence rather than intrinsic intellectual merit is 
the criterion of selection, it is surely arguable that Fourier, at 
whose shrine American and Russian social reformers knelt, was at 
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least as influential as the minor medieval figures who litter the 
middle section of the great survey. 

In his treatment of the later nineteenth century, Russell shows 
a breadth of imagination and freedom from pedantry in deciding 
to treat of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Marx in preference to the 
Lotzes, Sigwarts and Renouviers (and for that matter the British 
Idealists too), since the intrinsic interest, originality and influence 
of the doctrines of the former was Clearly greater than that exercised 
by the academic philosophers of the period. Nevertheless, if Byron 
and Nietzsche are thought worthy of inclusion because the violent 
impact of romanticism must not be overlooked, cannot this and 
more be said with equal justice of Burke or Tolstoy or Freud ? 
No doubt any historical survey which lays no claim to being compre- 
hensive must to some degree involve a greater or lesser degree of 
arbitrary selection and compression, but although this must in the 
end remain a matter of personal judgment, Russell’s choice some- 
times seems almost too light-hearted, and that even at its most 
interesting. As for specific figures, the treatment of Bentham and 
of Marx is remarkably vivid, and while leaving an account of their 
views to more academic histories of ideas (and to his own Freedom 
and Organization which contains a masterly account of this topic) 
provides instead those sharp generalisations and shrewd and ironical 
aphorisms of which Russell is the greatest living master. The 
account of Nietzsche and of his view of life, which Russell finds 
unattractive, is a distinguished essay. The attack on Bergson 
which seems derived almost wholly (as Russell points out) from his 
own earlier article on the subject (in the Momnist of 1912) is a mag- 
nificent display of the author’s polemical virtuosity at its best. At 
the same time, although this essay may well have struck a noble 
blow for reason in 1912, and probably prevented much specious 
talk from gaining currency, the omission of Bergson’s later work, 
eg., the “Two Sources of Morality and Religion”’, vitiates the 
account given here of Bergson’s ethical views; nor is any attempt 
made to explain the causes, or provide the historical background, of 
Bergson’s at one time immense influence (with which M. Julien 
Benda’s lethal essay, Sur le succés du Bergsonisme, has dealt so 
faithfully). 

William James is naturally accorded more sympathetic treatment : 
“Radical empiricism ” is in general favoured, although reasons are 
given for rejecting (1) the doctrine that “ experience ” is inseparable 
from, or identical with, “the stuff” of which everything is made ; 
(2) the Pragmatist interpretation of what is meant by believing 
propositions of Ethics and Religion, which is ruled out as substituting 
a “psychologism ’’, which as an analysis of such notions is not 
satisfactory, 7.e., is not an adequate account of what those who use 
ethical or religious terms normally wish to convey; and (3) the 
pragmatist definition of truth which is condemned as involving a 
Vicious infinite regress, since (if I have grasped Russell’s argument 
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correctly) if “‘ X is true ” is equivalent to “ belief in X is good (for 
me)”, this will hold only if my belief that X is good (for me) is 
correct, 7.e., true. 

Dr. Dewey’s position is described with courtesy and fairness, 
although full justice is not perhaps done to the doctrine of instru- 
mentalism. Russell’s own later doctrines and those of his followers 
in the fields of philosophy proper (t.e. logical positivism), of 
‘semantics ’, and of mathematical logic, are treated inadequately 
—no reader of this book could possibly discover from it how great 
was the part played by Russell himself in the discovery and dissemina- 
tion of these new and revolutionary doctrines, nor of the profound 
effect which his disciples, by modifying or attacking his doctrines 
with the very weapons which he was among the first to provide in 
their modern form, have had, and continue to have, in many fields 
of knowledge besides that of technical philosophy. 

To summarise this already over-lengthy notice: This work 
possesses outstanding merits; it is throughout written in the 
beautiful and luminous prose of which Russell is a great master; 
the exposition and the argument are not merely classically clear but 
scrupulously honest throughout. Important problems are some- 


times omitted, or mentioned only to be passed by, but they are § 


never obscured or blurred, never provided with the appearance of 
solutions which both author.and reader feel not to be answers to 
any genuine question. The author’s bias is open and avowed, 
deriving as it does from liberal rationalism, faith in the ability of 
the intellect to solve all theoretical problems, and of rational 
compromise to compose all practical difficulties so far as this is 
humanly possible—a view for which he has stood, and indeed fought, 
all his life. Russell shows a deeper abhorrence of obscurantism and 
tyranny, particularly that exercised by clerical bodies and individuals, 
than of any other human attitude, and his book among other things 
tends to emphasise how few and far between are the lucid intervals 
during which reason is allowed to function freely, and how fruitful 
it is, and how beneficent its works can be, when it is freed from fetters. 
Russell’s own intellectual achievement is so remarkable that future 
historians of thought will in due course begin to apply to his thought 
and personality all those canons of scrupulous historical and philo- 
sophical scholarship to which the most eminent among his prede- 
cessors have been submitted. This book provides a rich source of 
evidence for his attitudes towards the philosophical ideas of others, 
and in this, as well as in the dry light and unflagging intellectual 
stimulus which the common reader may obtain from it, its value 
and its interest reside. 


IsataH BERLIN. 
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The Open Society and its Enemies. By K. R. Popper. 2 vols. 
London: G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1945. Pp. vii + 268; 
352. £2 2s. 


Tus is a powerful and important book. It is a criticism of a set of 
dogmas which underly the most influential political theories, and in 
consequence powerfully affect the actual conduct of human affairs. 
One of these dogmas is what I may call the ‘ Juggernaut theory’ of 
history, according to which human history is ‘ not a bus but a tram’. 
The other dogma is the taboo theory of the basis of society, accord- 
ing to which ideal societies would be governed (as primitive societies 
were governed) in accordance with canons exempted from criticism. 
The former dogma is entitled by the author ‘ Historicism’, the 
latter the dogma of ‘the Closed Society’. Historicism holds, 
roughly, that it is useless for men to try to shape their ends; the 
Taboo theory holds that it is wicked. Thoughts about our journey 
are idle thoughts on the one view; they are dangerous thoughts on 
the other. 

Totalitarian leaders demand unquestioning obedience on both 
scores ; for they claim to be at once the instruments of the people’s 
unalterable destiny and the high priests whoalonecan declare its duties. 
Their critics are, correspondingly, at once Canutes and Quislings. 

Dr. K. R. Popper was previously known as the author of an 
original work on the method of natural science, the ‘Logik der 
Forschung’. In this book he argued that the main nerve of in- 
duction is the invalidation of hypotheses by observation. The 
inductive sciences move by the discovery of negative instances. 
‘What had been alleged to be Herbert Spencer’s idea of a tragedy, 
namely a hypothesis killed by a fact, was seen by Dr. Popper to 
be the heart-beat of science. 

In ‘ The Open Society and its Enemies’, Dr. Popper applies and 
extends this principle. Not only theory, but also intelligent practice, 
not only sociology but also statecraft move upstairs, if at all, upon 
the corpses of theories and policies invalidated by experiment. 
Academic enlightenment and practical sagacity are products of the 
lessons of adverse experience. Only by trial and error do we know 
better next time. The rationality of man consists not in his being 
unquestioning in matters of principle but in never being unquestion- 
ing; not in cleaving to reputed axioms, but in taking nothing for 
granted. Too much political theory and too many political pro- 
grammes are axiomatic in their methods because they are authori- 
tarian in their motives. They imply that ordinary men can and 
should be made to live rationally by being kept in asylums against 
mistakes. But the only asylum against error is practice in cor- 
recting it. 

The bulk, though not the whole, of Dr. Popper’s book is devoted to 
the task of tracing the historical sources of the Juggernaut and the 
Taboo dogmas, particularly through Marx, Hegel and Plato; and, 
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as Marx adopted and converted the cardinal assumptions of Hegel 
who, in turn, had adopted and converted the cardinal assumptions 
of Plato, it is in the exegesis and criticism of Plato’s ‘ Republic’ 
and ‘ Laws’ that Dr. Popper opens his defence of the Open Society, 

There is some danger that English readers may be so disagreeably 
or agreeably scandalised by Dr. Popper’s vehement and sometimes 
venomous strictures on their philosophical breviary, the ‘ Republic’, 
that they will discuss only the justice of his criticisms of Plato, 
This would be a great pity, for it matters much more whether Dr. 
Popper’s main contentions are true or false than whether the 
‘Republic’ is as bad a piece of political philosophy as Dr. Popper 
thinks or is as good a piece of political philosophy as Hegel, Jowett 
and Bosanquet have got us into the habit of pretending. 

Dr. Popper argues, I think effectively, that Plato combined with 
a@ real genius in social anthropology political hankerings which 
vitiated his political theory. He believed in a semi-Juggernaut 
theory of history, holding that there is an almost but not quite 
irresistible tendency for societies to degenerate. The ideal is there- 
fore to return to the polity from which Athens in particular had 
slid downhill, and to preserve this polity by regulations which should 
make further change impossible. The criterion between a good and 
a bad constitution is whether or not it is inherently static. In- 
novation is decay. 

Since Sparta had preserved its constitutional balance of powers 
almost unchanged for a very long time (and had been victorious 
in war), the model of a good constitution was the Spartan model— 
with one improvement. Its rulers should be monopolists not of 
wealth but of knowledge. Innovations in ideas would be prevented 
because both teaching and learning would be the privilege of an 
hereditary élite. So the ideal society would be a Closed Society. 

Nor did Plato boggle, any more than do modern dictators, at the 
practical consequences of this view. The arts of indoctrination, 
inquisition, political lying and the censorship of opinions and tastes 
are candidly prescribed in the ‘ Republic’ and the ‘Laws’. It is 
part of the business of ordinary citizens to behave and think like 
sheep, and their flockmaster must know how to breed better sheep 
and not inferior flockmasters. The puerile reasoning by which 
Plato equates ‘justice’ with his beloved principle ‘one man, one 
job’ was a deliberate attempt to delude people into believing that 
there existed an a priori justification for privilege. 

Connected with Plato’s recommendation of the inherently static 
society was his metaphysical and epistemological theory of inherently 
static Forms, knowledge of which, indeed, was supposed to be 
what qualified philosopher-kings to fix society in the required 
hard mould. (Both doctrines may have developed together as 
Plato’s salve for the sores of Heraclitus.) But when we ask just 
how knowledge of the Forms is to enable the ruler to conserve the 
constitution which he has founded, we find that there exists only 
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one permanent administrative obligation which depends upon 
these privileged cognitions, namely (though this is prudently wrapped 
up) that it is the control of human breeding which must rest on 
secrets known only to the élite. Somehow knowledge of the Forms 
yields just those rules of class-eugenics upon which the long term 
stability of the three-class state will hinge. The ideal society is 
to be based upon the mysteries of pedigree and it is the philosopher- 
kings alone who will possess the key to these mysteries. 

Scholars have disputed whether Plato was the Boswell or the 
Landor of Socrates. Dr. Popper gives the new answer, that he was 
neither. He was Socrates’ Judas. The very things for which Socrates 
lived and died are the things which Plato tries to demolish with words 
put into Socrates’ mouth. The ‘Laws’ justify the silencing and the 
execution of such people as Socrates, and it is Socrates who is made 
to give this justification. Socrates had taught Athens that truth 
knows no authorities, but the Socrates of the ‘ Republic’ argues 
for the Closed Society and an intellectual élite. 

Addicts of the ‘ Republic’ will find fault with Dr. Popper for 
his readiness to impute alogical motives to Plato. He suggests 
that what Plato recommended is what might have been expected 
from a politically thwarted member of a ‘ laconising’ aristocratic 
family. He even suggests that the prescription of philosopher- 
kings was intended to point to Plato himself as the Fuehrer by whom 
society could be saved ; the ‘ Republic’ was not only Plato’s ‘ Das 
Kapital ’, it was also his ‘Mein Kampf’. I think myself that there 
are limits within which the interpretation of alogical motives should 
be kept and that Dr. Popper is imclined to overstep them. But it 
would be silly to pretend that interpretation can dispense with such 
imputations. Ifa thinker uses bad arguments or uses no arguments 
at all, if his exposition is obscure, his analogies false and his illus- 
trations bad, the interpreter must offer some explanation for these 
defects. The official commentators have always done so, though 
the alogical motives which they have chosen to impute have tended 
to be respectable, if not noble, motives, So it is legitimate for Dr. 
Popper to pit against these reverent imputations his own more 
scathing diagnoses, so long as he can show that they give a better 
explanation of the logical failings in the dialogues. 

It cannot be disputed that there are such failings. No tutor 
would accept from a pupil the reasons given by Plato for the follow- 
ing quite important doctrines: that the Soul is tripartite; that if 
the Soul is tripartite, the ideal society would be a three-class state ; 
that whatever exists, exists in order to perform one and only one 
function ; that reason is one such function ; that one and only one 
of the classes should be taught to reason; that membership of a 
class should normally be determined by pedigree ; that empirical 
science can never be ‘real’ science; that there are Forms; that 
only knowledge of Forms is ‘real’ science; that only those who 
have this knowledge can have good political judgement; that — 
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political institutions must degenerate unless there are rulers who 
have had the sort of higher education that Plato describes ; that 
‘justice ’ consists in doing one’s own job; and so on. Yet if any 
one of these propositions is dubitable, the positive recommendations 
of the ‘Republic’ are unestablished. In fact, the ‘ Republic ’, unlike 
most of the other dialogues, is not primarily an enquiry. It is a 
sermon—if it is not a Manifesto (or is it, perhaps, more than anything 
else, an attempt to explain to the uneducated the purposes of the 
curriculum of the higher education which Plato was in process of 
providing ?) In any case it is not only not improper, it is necessary, 
to try to discover what the ‘ Republic ’ was intended to do and what 
its internal moves were designed to secure, if we are to try to under- 
stand the dialogue at all. So Plato’s motives cannot be left un- 
discussed. Such discussions should certainly be fair-minded, but 
hostility is not the only form of partisanship. 

After one disappointing chapter on Aristotle, Dr. Popper comes 
straight to Hegel, in whose political theory there come to a head the 
Juggernaut and the Taboo dogmas. The course of history is now 
represented as quite irresistible, though its direction has changed; 
for it now moves uphill on a zig-zag track. The Closed Society is 
now crystallised not in a privileged intelligentsia but in the élite 
nation.- Victorious wars, not human stud-farming, establish the 
Kingdom of God on earth, and the King of Prussia, assisted by his 
official professor, is the repository of the wisdom of history and the 
climax of its ascent. The ideals, such as those of Rousseau, which 
had inspired the French Revolution, have been dexterously trans- 
formed into a justification of absolute monarchy and inhumanitarian 
nationalism ; for the sovereignty of the people has been transformed 
into the sovereign nation and that, in turn, into the nation subject 
to a sovereign who is a law to himself. 

By assimilating theories and ideals to the tide of the historical 
process, Hegel was able also to justify the regimentation of thought. 
Only the official doctrines were from the beginning destined to 
survive; so the suppression of minority views (like those of 
Schopenhauer) is the direct manifestation of the predestined 
supremacy of Truth over Error. 

Contemporary philosophers are for the most part now inoculated 
against Hegelianism, and at least many of them are aware of the 
equivocal relations between what Hegel taught and what Hegel was 
authorised to teach. It was no accident that Hegel accepted from 
Plato and Aristotle and Rousseau just those premisses from which 
his Prussian conclusions could be made to follow. Nor is it news 
to philosophers that Nazi, Fascist and Communist doctrines are 
descendants of the Hegelian gospel. They may therefore wonder 
whether Dr. Popper is not flogging a dead horse in exposing once 
more the motives and the fallacies of Hegel. But Dr. Popper is 
clearly right in saying that, even if philosophers are at long last 
immunised, historians, sociologists, political propagandists and 
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voters are still unconscious victims of the virus. The axioms of 
President Wilson and those of Lenin derive from one source, and 
Toynbee shares with Mannheim the historicist assumption that 
the thoughts of thinkers are to be explained in terms of the inexorable 
march of events. 

Dr. Popper hates Hegel as much as he hates Hegelianism. His 
comments, in consequence, have a shrillness which detracts from 
their force. It is right that he should feel passionately. The 
survival of liberal ideas and liberal practices has been and still is 
in jeopardy. But it is bad tactics in a champion of the freedom of 
thought to use the blackguarding idioms characteristic of its enemies. 
His verdicts are, I think, just, but they would exert a greater 
influence if they sounded judicial. 

Dr. Popper is at his best in his treatment of Marx and Marxism. 
Here he is dealing with a thinker upon whose errors he has no mercy 
but for whose dominant motives he has the greatest respect. Unlike 
Plato and unlike Hegel, Marx was a humanitarian. He was shocked 
by human servitude. Moreover, like Plato but unlike Hegel, Marx 
gave a new idea to the study of human society. He brought the 
categories of economics into history and sociology. He also in- 
spired the economically oppressed classes to believe that their 
emancipation could and would come only from their own efforts 
to secure economic and hence political power. 

On the other hand, his Hegelian errors were deep and have been 
contagious. History is the story of the journey of the economic 
Juggernaut towards the sovereignty of the élite proletariate. Its 
destination is predictable and its route unalterable. Ameliorative 
measures serve only to postpone the collapse of bourgeois society, 
and ideas are merely the echoes of forces neither launched nor 
controlled by theories. Democratic institutions are a fraud unless 
the workers hold the reins, they are unnecessary when they do so. 
Freedom to criticise is a deleterious anodyne if the bourgeoisie is 
in control; it is an opportunity for reactionary ideologies when the 
proletariate governs. 

Dr. Popper traces both the inertia of Social Democrats and the 
totalitarianism of Communists to these inverted Hegelianisms in 
Marx’s teaching. If Utopia is fated, there are no jobs to be done 
or policies to be tried out in order to realise it ; and since the inevit- 
able Revolution will inevitably triumph, independent opinions about 
its ends or its means must be either idle or treacherous. Purges are 
not merely restoratives or preventatives of the Revolution, for the 
Revolution is itself the final Purge. 

Dr. Popper argues, I think conclusively, that both the Juggernaut 
theory of history and the Taboo theory of the basis of the ideal 
society are false. History moves neither downhill nor uphill, neither 
zig-zag nor in spirals. What becomes of a people (as of a person) 
depends in part upon its own thoughts and decisions; and these 
thoughts and decisions, again, depend in part upon what has 
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previously been found and tried. There is a lot to be learned from 
history, but the man who thinks that he has found its laws and can 
forecast its course has not yet learned its chief lesson, that, within 
limits, our history is what we make it. All prophecies are irrational. 

Not only can we not tell what the future has in store (for the future 
has nothing in store), but it is equally vain to plan the final shape of 
things to come. Reforms are hampered as much by those who plan 
as by those who prophesy final destinations. Both assume that 
politics can and should be conducted a priori. 

But the conduct of affairs is an experimental matter and the 
rational conduct of them hinges on our learning from experience, 
‘Social engineering’ (as Dr. Popper calls it) is not a pis aller 
for Utopia building, any more than induction is a pis aller for de- 
duction. It is the only way of learning to manage our affairs, 
Freedom of thought and democratic institutions are the necessary 
condition of practical inductions making any headway. 


Thus, though Dr. Popper’s conclusions do not differ very widely 


from Mill’s, his grounds for them are his own. He has a special 
view on the logic of the establishment of scientific laws and on the 
logic of the selection of practical policies. It is the business of both 
theoretical and practical reason to progress only by self-correction. 
The apriorist dream of a method which shall be proof against mis- 
takes is a delusion from the start, It is also a nightmare in the 
result. Berchtesgaden and the Kremlin fulfil the promise of the 
‘ Republic ’ and the ‘ Laws’. 

Dr. Popper writes with extreme clarity and vigour. His studies 
in Greek history and Greek thought have obviously been profound 
and original. Platonic exegesis will never be the same again. Nor, 
I think, will Marxist exegesis. Readers should not miss studying 
the notes collected at the end of the two volumes, which contain, 
with much other material, interesting and important apercus on 
the theories of psycho-analysts, the esotericisms of Wittgenstein, 
the logical paradoxes of the ‘ Liar’ etc., and the historicist pre- 
suppositions of Toynbee. 

GILBERT 
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Realists and Nominalists. By Mryrick H.Carrt&. London: Cumberlege, 
1946. Pp. vi + 128. Price 8s. 6d. 


Realists and Nominalists, by Meyrick H. Carré, is a detailed exposition of 
the theory of knowledge, in its philosophical and theological setting, of 
four representative thinkers living in the period from the fourth to the 
fourteenth century, St. Augustine, Peter Abaelard, St. Thomas Aquinas 
and William of Ockham. A short account of the life, historical background 
and ‘climate of opinion’ of each man precedes the examination of his 
doctrines, and the whole is linked together by summaries of the theories 
of other thinkers in the intervening periods. These parts of the book are, 
of necessity, very condensed, and one often feels the need of elaboration. 

The general impression of the book is of living men engaged in important 
controversy, Whose conclusions produced practical effects not only in 
church doctrine and practice, but in the relation of peoples to their gover- 
nors and of emperors to popes. These men employed a technique of 
question and answer, objection and counter-objection, perfected by long 
use, and their terminology was exact. Far from servilely following their 
masters, they followed where the argument led, and students from all 
parts of the civilised world travelled to Paris or to some other centre of 
learning to hear and debate some new doctrine. It is refreshing to read 
of philosophical controversies in which the outcome really mattered to the 
protagonists. The function of reason was to exhibit the deliverances of 
faith in an orderly and satisfactory manner, and so a nominalistic can be 
opposed to a realistic theory as enabling a more (or less) satisfying answer 
to be given to such questions as :— 

How can the same ‘ humanity’ which is perfect in Christ, be ‘ spoiled ’ 
in Judas ? If all real beings are individual, what could God know before 
creation ? 

The accounts of the doctrines themselves are at once comprehensive 
and detailed, and every important point is illustrated by quotation or 
reference. To read Mr. Carré’s book and follow up his references would 
provide a very satisfactory education in medieval theory of knowledge. 
The one disappointing omission is an account of knowledge by analogy, 
to which only passing references are made. It is very difficult to find out 
exactly what was said about such knowledge, and a separate section 
devoted to it would have been very helpful. 

We are apt to think that the central question for medieval thinkers 
concerned the existence and status of universals. Mr. Carré’s treatment 
shows that there was another question connected with it and of equal 
importance—the question as to how sense-experience can supply material 
for thinking. Human beings are certainly bodies, they certainly think, 
and their thinking produces knowledge. Moreover, this knowledge has 
some kind of relation, however sketchy, to the material world in which the 
body moves. St. Augustine, with his own version of Platonism, supplies 
the position which is alternately developed, attacked and defended by his 
successors. The mind, the appropriate activity of which is thinking, can 
work only on its own proper objects, and so sensations are produced by ° 
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the mind itself. These sensations give rise in some way to the belief that 
there are material objects, but this remains a matter of belief, and is of 
practical importance only. The sensations also show obscurely the Ideas 
which are the true object of knowledge. 

Abaelard agrees that sensation is an activity of the mind, but insists 

that it needs a bodily instrument. Iniellectus, which is an activity of the 
mind quite distinct from sersation, needs no bodily instrument and no 
object. It fashions its own object, an image which is a ‘ likeness of the 
thing’, and proceeds to think about it. Knowledge comes when the 
understanding operates on images in such a way as to grasp the nature of 
the thing. Universals are generalised images made by the mind as a 
‘ cross section ’ of the unmanageably complex world of kinds and classes 
of objects. Universals are thus aspects of particulars, objects for thought, 
but not separate existents. 
. The position of Aquinas results from his taking quite seriously the 
Aristotelian saying: To know means, properly speaking, to become, 
Consequently, his theory of knowledge can only be understood in con- 
junction with his metaphysics, which is Aristotelian. Mr. Carré does not 
succeed in presenting the Thomistic doctrine as clearly as he does the 
others and there is some repetition, but the theory itself is more involved, 
The central doctrine is the community of nature between knower and 
known, in virtue of which the ‘ form’ embodied in matter communicates 
itself to the mind which is the ‘form’ of the body. The passage from 
ignorance to knowledge is the passage from potency to actuality of the 
embodied mind, and intelligence is paralleled by intelligibility of form in 
matter. The form both makes the material object what it is and makes 
it intelligible, though what is known directly is the universal by means of 
the intelligible species, and its particular embodiment is known indirectly, 
This is not to say that essences are known; but they are known truly by 
their similitudes. Mr. Carré’s account of the status of similitudes is far 
from adequate. 

The destructive and subversive side of the philosophy of William of 
Ockham is unduly stressed. It is true that his nominalistic theory of 
knowledge leads to the consequence, actually drawn by later thinkers, 
that the deliverances of faith cannot be shown to be reasonable; but his 
most important contribution is the refusal to draw metaphysical inferences 
from logical distinctions. He is concerned to restore Aristotelianism which 
has been ‘ spoiled’ by the moderni, in particular by Porphyry. They have 
insisted on interpreting logical distinctions as though they were meta- 
physical, and making cf terms like ‘ universal ’ and ‘ particular’ names of 
things, when they are terms of ‘ second intention ’, 7.e., names of names. 
There is no logical reason why such a view of the nature of logic should be 
combined with an empiricist theory of knowledge. 

Rura Saw. 


Wilhelm Dilthey : An Introduction. By H. A. Hopes. (International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1944. Pp. x +174. Price 10s. 6d. 


TuHE author has published a sound and instructive Introduction to the 
philosophy of W. Dilthey (1833-1911). Its value is enhanced by the 
' addition of a number of well-selected short passages in English and of a 
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full bibliography. It can be recommended to all those who are interested 
in the methodology and especially the epistemology of historical studies 
and of “‘ the human studies ” (Geisteswissenschaften) in general. 

Professor Hodges leaves aside Dilthey’s work as an eminent historian 
of thought and his contributions to the history of literature, and concen- 
trates mainly (ch. ii to ch. v) on Dilthey’s enquiries concerning the funda- 
mental difference between the human studies and the natural sciences, 
i¢., his essays preparatory to a “ Critique of Historical Reason”. He 
rightly emphasises the import of Dilthey’s new concept of ‘“‘ understanding ”” 
(Verstehen), which has proved to be methodologically a great discovery, 
affecting psychology, sociology and the history of thought and of literature 
(ch. ii). He also gives a clear and concise account of Dilthey’s plea, in 
1894, for a “descriptive and analytic psychology”, in contrast to or as 
a complement of the traditional “explanatory ” and experimental one 
(ch. iili—an aspect of Dilthey’s work which, despite the great progress 
made in the last fifty years, psychologists will still find of great value. 
In those years, Dilthey maintained that his new psychology should be the 
science fundamental to all human studies. This view he largely modified 
after the publication in 1900 of the first volume of Husserl’s Logische 
Untersuchungen with its radical refutation of psychology as a means to 
all logical and epistemological enquiries—a change in Dilthey’s thought 
leading to an increased emphasis on historicity ; which development Prof. 
Hodges might have expounded in more detail. Of Dilthey’s more re- 
served attitude towards sociology the author is critical, as he rightly 
regards sociology, side by side with psychology, as a basis of the human 
studies (ch. iv). One of the most interesting parts of the book is the very 
competent summary of the various epistemological arguments by which 
Dilthey sought to prove that the human studies, as distinct from the natural 
sciences, are a second inter-related group of sciences with a character 
entirely of their own (ch. v). 

In the last chapter the author discusses the nature of philosophy itself, 
especially in connexion with Weltanschauung and its three types, i.e., 
naturalism, idealism of freedom and objective idealism : it is to Dilthey’s 
analyses that the more recent interest in Weltanschauung and in the problem 
whether its subjectivity is eventually reconcilable with objective, uni- 
versally valid truth is due. 

One major problem of Dilthey’s philosophy, that of historicity, seems 
to me not to have received adequate attention, although a short section 
in the second chapter has been devoted to the ‘“‘ objective mind ” as the 
datum for historical knowledge, and to “ historical consciousness”. For 
the consciousness of the historicity of human life is a constitutive funda- 
mental factor in all Dilthey’s thought, the stimulating and at the same 
time controlling and even restricting force behind his own historical studies 
as well as his systematic enquiries. Its importance for him is equalled 
only by his conception of “ understanding” and his new psychology, 
which provide the means of approach and technical mastery, while his 
concept of “reflection” (Selbstbesinnung), as bound up with and rising 
above “‘ life ”’,—a feature that also deserves greater emphasis—embodies 
the distinctive philosophical attitude with which Dilthey contemplated 
his problems and which pervades his published work. I emphasise this 
consciousness of historicity not only because of its import for Dilthey 
and his school and because other contemporary thinkers, such as K. 
Jaspers and M. Heidegger, have developed further some aspects of these 
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views, but especially because this consciousness of the historicity of all 
human life, and thus also of the philosopher’s own existence, which should 
not be confused with “ historical consciousness” or “ historicism” or 
even the “‘ objective mind ”’, is likely to demand the serious consideration 
of philosophers in the future. 

It would, however, be too much to expect that the first introductory 
book published about this philosopher in England should make accessible 
to English readers al! that Dilthey achieved or aimed at in his systematic 
work ; and on the whole the author is to be congratulated on his skill in 
selecting essential points in Dilthey’s philosophy and on the close reason- 
ing and clarity of his exposition. 

In this connection, it may be hoped that some of Dilthey’s more im- 
portant Essays, both on the history of thought and on systematic philosophy, 
may be published in an English translation. 

There are very few misprints in the carefully prepared text, though 
Verhaltung ” appears for “ Verhalten”’, page 158, 1. 7, and Walta” 
for “ Walter”, page 167, 1. 2. “‘ Understandable’ would probably have 
been a better term than “ intelligible”, page 49, 1. 23. 


W. G. Brock. 


Politics and Morals. By Croce. Translated by SaLvaTorE 
J. .CastictiongE. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1946, 
Pp. 138. 8s. 6d. 


THE theme on which the main contentions of this book turn is the danger 
of allowing theoretical abstractions and dogmas to take the place of spon- 
taneous creative thinking by the individual in specific situations in politics 
and ethics. It is shown how misleading is the notion of a bourgeois type 
or a bourgeois age, and how the attempt to ensure the simplicity and 
exactness of mathematics in politics by the doctrine of ‘ abstract equality’ 
prepares the way for authoritarianism and ‘a static State’ which stifles 
“the diversity of impulses, spontaneous development and the formation 
of individuality ” (p. 81). In opposition to these mechanistic theories the 
author stresses the “‘ special vocation of each individual” (p. 86) and the 
enrichment of life which comes from “ the variety and conflict of spiritual 
forces” (p. 79). ‘Good taste in government’, he maintains, must take 
the place of a slavish dependence on rules or on ‘ charts of duties and 
virtues ’, and, in this way, politics, like esthetics, must remain ‘ perpetually 
alive’ to deal creatively with specific problems as they arise in “ the 
actual fullness of life” (p. 106). But this very proper insistence on the 
creative aspect of politics and on the affinity between moral insight and 
art, is also conceived in a very anarchic fashion. For it is urged that the 
‘inner voices’ of conscience are “ nothing but the needs of history per- 
sonified in individuals ” (p. 30)—“‘ individuals decide well when they know 
they cannot do otherwise”, and “the political problem as a practical 
problem is a problem of enterprise, invention and creation, and therefore 
wholly individual and personal” (p. 28). But the individual is fallible 
and may be led astray by his ‘inner voices’. In the last resort he must 
indeed obey them, but the knowledge that there is an independent moral 
order will help him to distinguish the true from ‘the false. It is here that 
Croce’s system is weakest, for he finds his ultimate standard in the process 
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of history itself. We must seek the “ criterion for judgment” in “ his- 
torical and spiritual reality” (p. 50)—“ true history does not deny but 
justifies’ (p. 112). The ‘inner voices’ are thus always authentic, and 
the best policy will be, ‘“‘ trusting in the Providence that directs human . 
affairs” (p. 30), to adopt “an attitude of trust and favour .. . towards 
all manner of tendencies ” and offer them “ an open field so that they may 
compete among themselves and co-operate in harmonious discord ” (p. 79). 
In this faith in “the moral spirit that inspires mankind ” (p. 67) and the 
view that every “ historically attainable good is the dialectic product of 
the concordant discord of moral individuals ” (p. 29), we have the supreme 
principle of politics. But this, notwithstanding the author’s warning not 
to confuse ‘ historical necessity’ with moral principle (p. 128), can only 
mean that what is is right, and it leads to some very strange positions, 
ranging from the general view that periods of apparent decadence are 


‘merely the ‘laborious continuation’ of the struggle of ‘liberal ideas’ 


with new events ‘“‘ which those ideas were called upon to dominate ” 
(p. 96), and that ‘ historical judgment ’ in this way “ finds a logical explana- 
tion for reactions and their leaders ”’ as ‘‘ incidents and steps in the eternal 
life of liberty ” (p. 84), to ill-concealed enthusiasm for ‘ the powerful hero ’, 
‘the sinner’, ‘the great and the guilty’ whom history will ‘admire’ 
(p. 71) when ‘ the mediocre but honest’ are forgotten. Croce writes with 
evident approval of Vico’s belief that “‘ from the harsh rule of strong men 
come the civilised and refined societies” and that from time to time we 
“must renew this strength by reverting to that barbarity” (p. 48). 
“Brutality and treachery ” are thus ‘“‘ unavoidable in politics” and “as 
part of the drama of humanity ’’ must be viewed as “ good that takes on 
the appearance of evil for the sake of the higher good ” (p. 49)—if we bear 
this in mind ‘ bitterness’ and ‘ disgust’ will give place to “a feeling of 
trast in Providence’. And, in consistency with these views, it is affirmed 
that “even the man who is stirred by the most noble, fervid and daring 
ethical sentiment must, in any political capacity, act solely and whole- 
heartedly for the safety of the State” (p. 131) and, again, that “if, in 
order to agree with men in a common action . . . it is necessary to soothe 
their illusions, flatter their vanity, appeal to their most superstitious and 
childish beliefs . . . then it will be well to adopt those means ”’, as the 
poet, by a curious analogy, “‘ uses thoughts and affections ” (p. 21). Con- 
clusions of this kind, and there is much in that vein in the book, are hardly 
redeemed by the insistence that politics “‘ must serve as the instrument of 
moral life ” into which it “ issues and overflows ” (p. 27), the more especi- 
ally as the force of these admissions is weakened by an obscure terminology 
—the word ‘ State’ is used to “ indicate all the institutions, customs and 
laws which govern the actions of man” (p. 11) while ‘ church’ represents, 
not a particular institution, but ‘ conscience and moral action ’—and by 
the opposition of the point of view of ‘ empirical science’, which admits 
a distinction between force and freedom, between the sovereign and the 
subject, and between monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, to the point 
of view of philosophy and history at which these ‘ abstract forms ’ ‘ collapse’ 
or become ‘ phases of all political life’. We must therefore conclude that, 
ilthough this book affords us glimpses of important truths, and some 
helpful comment on particular thinkers, it is also fraught with much con- 
fusion and is often seriously misleading. The less it falls into the hands of 
Weritical readers the better. 
H. D. Lewis. 
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Received also :— 


Sir E. Whittaker, Space and Spirit: Theories of the Universe and the 
Arguments for the Existence of God, London, T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 
1946, pp. vii + 149, 6s. 

V. N. Devara, Theory and Practice of Philosophy, Kalahastri, V. N. Devara, 
1945, pp. vii + 68, R. 2. 

A. P. Ushenko, Power and Events ; An Essay on Dynamics in Philosophy, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press; London, G. Cumberlege, 
1946, pp. xxi + 301, $4.00, 21s. ; 

Etudes Philosophiques (Mélanges, 1945, IV: Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Université de Strasbourg, Fasc. 107), Paris, “‘ Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1946, pp. 213, 200 frs. 

C. Lambek, Four Essays : Time and Reality, Objectivity, Logical Coherence, 
Antagonisms in the Individual, Copenhagen, E. Munksgaard; 
London, G. Cumberlege, 1946, pp. 108, 7s. 6d. 

A. R. Ubbelohde, Time and Thermo-dynamics, London, G. Cumberlege, 
1947, pp. vi + 110, 6s. 

R. C. K. Ensor, Some Reflections on Herbert Spencer’s Doctrine that Progress 
is Differentiation (Herbert Spencer Lecture, 1946), London, G, 
Cumberlege, 1946, pp. 27, 1s. 6d. 

M. Polanyi, Science, Faith and Society (Riddell Memorial Lectures), London, 
G. Cumberlege, 1946, pp. 80, 2s. 6d. 

J.-F. Portié, Essai d’ Exploration Humaine, Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1947, pp. 407, 400 frs. 

A. Aliotta, Il Sacrificio come Significato del Mondo, Rome, Perrella, 1947, 
pp. 176, L.120. 

8. Erra, Croisade Errante : Conte Théosophique, Saint-Etienne, Imprimerie 
Théolier, 1947, pp. 164, 250 frs. 

F. H. Cleobury, God, Man and the Absolute: A Study of the Bearing of 
Philosophy on Christian Theism, London, Hutchinson & Co. Ltd, 
1947, pp. 150, 15s. 

H. P. Van Dusen, ed. by, The Christian Answer, London, Nisbet & Co., 
Ltd., 1946, pp. xvii + 250, 10s. 

M. Foss, The Idea of Perfection in the Western World, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press (London, G. Cumberlege), 1946, pp. 102, $1.50, 
8s. 6d. 

8. Kierkegaard, Works of Love, trans. by D. F. and L. M. Swenson, London, 
G. Cumberlege, 1946, pp. xiv + 317, 18s. 

M. Buber, Between Man and Man, trans. by R. G. Smith, London, Kegan 
Paul, 1947, pp. viii + 210, 12s. 6d. 

E. Reves, The Anatomy of Peace, London, G. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 194, 
pp. 252, 7s. 6d. 

H. Sérouya, Le Probleme Philosophique de la Guerre et de la Paix, Réédition, . 
Paris, La Nouvelle Edition, 1946, pp. 204. 

P. F. Vanden Daele, The Anatomy of Peace and War, 1946, pp. 63. 

K. Freeman, Companion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, Oxford, B. 
Blackwell, 1946, pp. xiii + 486, 25s. 

A.-J. Festugiére, Epicure et ses Dieux, Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1946, pp. xv + 134, 75 frs. 

Saint Paul, Epitre aux Galates, Epitres aux Thessaloniciens, translation and 
commentary by F. Amiot, Paris, Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1946, 
pp. 387. 
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K. A. Hamid, Ibn Maskawaih: A Study of his Al Fawz Al-Asghar, Lahore, 
Shaikh M. Ashraf, 1946, pp. 130, Rs. 2-8. 

©. Giacon S.J., La Seconda Scolastica, II (Archivum Philosophicum 
Aloisianum, II. 4), Milan, Fratelli Bosca, 1946, pp. 331, L.500. 

A. H. Smith, Kantian Studies, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1947, pp. vi + 196, 
15s. : 

J. L. Blaw, ed. by, American Philosophic Addresses, 1700-1900, New York, 
Columbia University Press (London, G. Cumberlege), 1946, pp. 

; xii + 762, 38s., $6.75. 

H. W. Schneider, A History of American Philosophy, New York, Columbia 
University Press (London, G. Cumberlege), 1946, pp. xiv + 646, 
$4.50, 25s. 6d. 

W. F. Zuurdeeg, A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle 
Philosophy for Ethics, Utrecht, Kemink en Zorn N.V., pp. 244. 

J. Somerville, Soviet Philosophy : A Study of Theory and Practice, New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1946, pp. xi + 269. 

W. Fales, Wisdom and Responsibility: An Hssay on the Motivation of 
Thought and Action, Princeton, Princeton University Press (London, 
G. Cumberlege), 1946, pp. vii + 166, $2.50, 14s. 

J. G. McKenzie, Nervous Disorders and Character (Tate Lectures for 1944), 
London, G. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1946, pp. ix + 94, 5s. 

G. Révész, Ursprung und Vorgeschichte der Sprache, Berne, A. Francke, 
1946, pp. 279, S. fr. 19. 

C. Berg, Deep Analysis : The Clinical Study of an Individual Case, London, 
G. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1946, pp. 261, 12s. 6d. 

F. M. R. Walshe, On the Contribution of Clinical Study to the Physiology of 
the Cerebral Motor Cortex, Edinburgh, E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., 
1947, pp. 29, ls. 6d. 

F.M. R. Walshe, Diseases of the Nervous System : Described for Practitioners 
and Students, 5th edition, Edinburgh, E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., 
1947, pp. xvi + 351, 16s. 

E. Fletcher, Medical Disorders of the Locomotor System, Including the 
Rheumatic Diseases, Edinburgh, E. & 8. Livingstone Ltd., 1947, 
pp. xii + 625, 45s. 

R. M. Underhill, Papago Indian Religion, New York, Columbia University 
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VI.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN Society, N.S.: Vol. xlv, 1946, 
H. J. Paton. The Presidential Address: Kant’s Idea of the Good. [The 
paper is not concerned with Kant’s doctrine of the Summum Bonum. 
The lines on which it moves may be indicated by the following quotation; 
‘“* Since Kant recognises three kinds of imperative, we should expect him 
to recognise three different kinds—or, more accurately perhaps, three 
different senses of ‘good’; and this, though not too clearly or consistently, 
he in fact does”. It may be questioned whether the idea of good has 
such an importance in Kant’s ethics as Paton seems to attribute to it.] 
Cc. A. Campbell. Common Sense Propositions and Philosophical Paradozes, 
[Moore has maintained that he knows for certain the truth of certain 
statements about material things. Other writers (e.g., Ayer) have main. 
tained that it is in the nature of the case impossible to know for certain 
the truth of such statements. A supporter of Moore has proposed to deal 
with the conflict as a matter of linguistic usage. Campbell rejects this 
method, since he thinks there is a real conflict of philosophical opinion, 
He may be right in this, but we may still ask whether the denial of cer- 
tainty—like the ancient denial of motion—is more than an argumentative 
thesis.]. A. C. Ewing. Are Mental Attributes Aitributes of the Body? 
{Ewing begins with a brief refutation of behaviourism—not likely to 
convince the behaviourist, since it depends on appeals to introspection. 
But the main purpose of his paper is to examine the view that even if 
* mental attributes are quite different from physical attributes, they may 
still be attributes of the body ’, though he presently says that in that case 
the body cannot be merely material. He then engages in a somewhat 
lengthy discussion, abstract and dialectical in character, about the 
conceptions of substance and attribute as applied to mind and _ body. 
One motive of the paper was apparently to show that the notion of sur. 
vival after bodily death cannot be simply set aside as ‘ not philosophically 
respectable ’, and it is therefore rather odd that Ewing himself is content 
with a bare mention of the empirical (i.e., physiological and medical) 
evidence that tells against survival, although that evidence is probably 
what impresses people most.] A. H. Hannay. Analysis of Wickedness. 
[Wickedness is to be conceived, not as the mere breach of an abstract rule, 
but rather as a deliberate disregard of the higher values, the true, the 
beautiful, the good, in order to gratify the selfish aims of the agent, his 
lust for power or whatever it may be. The paper argues (in a manner 
that reminds one of the Republic, Bk. I) that such wickedness is in the 
end ruinous alike to a State and to an individual.] A. D. Ritchie. Th 
Atomic Theory as Metaphysics and as Science. [The paper is concerned 
with the history of the atomic theory, but the writer’s “‘ aim in setting it 
out is polemical ; namely to try to counteract some of the mythology 
of science that has been industriously propagated by Positivists, old and 
new”. Among the eminent persons referred to in the paper are Lucretius, 
Newton, Boyle and Dalton.] W. H. F. Barnes. ‘The Myth of Sense- 
Data’. [Barnes begins by stating the general argument for the recognition 
of sense-data as a factor in perception. He then gives, first, a general 
statement of the difficulties in the way of a recognition of these entities, 
and, next, a more particular criticism of the argument for the recognition 
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of them. In all this he thinks it important to distinguish between the 
*sense-data’ of Moore and the ‘sensum’ of Broad. Rejecting Ayer’s 
view that the doctrine of sense-data is merely a linguistic alternative for 
more ordinary statements about perception, Barnes finally gives an alterna- 
tive account to the sensum theory, his account being, he says, in sub- 
stantial agreement with the view of Dawes Hicks.] C. H. Whiteley. 
The Relation between Mind and Body. [Whiteley thinks that there is 
more than one problem of mind and body, because these can be contrasted 
in different ways. 1. The psychological subject may be contrasted with 
his body as perceived. 2. Mental processes may be contrasted with 
material processes as two separate orders of reality. This contrast is 
regarded as a false one, since “there are no processes which are mental 
but not material’. 3. Mind and body may be contrasted as the conscious 
and unconscious factors in a single vital process. The paper concludes 
with the following sentence. “The ‘ body’ which makes one substance 
with the mind is not a mass of atoms, but a nisus towards a goal, an 
inclination to be human.”] C. D. Broad. Some Reflections on Moral- 
Sense Theories in Ethics. [This paper is a long one, partly by reason of 
Broad’s liking for subdividing theories and inventing new technical terms. 
Eight possible species of moral-sense theory are distinguished, but only 
two are found to be worth serious consideration, and indeed only one— 
the one most people would understand by the term—is discussed at length. 
The remainder of the paper is devoted to a statement of the difficulties 
that have to be met by this theory and of the answers it cen give.] 
H. Zanstra. The Construction of Reality. [The problem of the paper is 
to explain how knowledge beyond our own present consciousness is -ob- 
tained. We know events in our own past by memory—a kind of clair- 
voyance—and the existence of other persons by analogy. We are assumed 
next to enter into communication with other persons (though we are not 
told how this is done). We can then find identifiable points in our re- | 
spective fields of experience and can thus go on by means of induction 
to acquire indirect or inferred experience.] J. Wisdom Gods. [A 
rambling paper, difficult to summarise. The question, in Wisdom’s 
view, is whether in nature there are ‘ superhuman mind-patterns’. The 
question is not experimental, but rather one of interpretation. The 
interpretation may be individual, but it need not be arbitrary : procedures 
may be devised which can incline the mind to regard one interpretation 
as better than another. ] 


ARISTOTELIAN Soctety: SuPPLEMENTARY VOLUME XIX. ANALYSIS 
anp Metapnysics. 1945. H.H. Price. Inaugural Address: Clarity is 
not Enough. [Price is of opinion (no doubt rightly) that ‘ quite a number 
of people’ are dissatisfied with the type of philosophy recently in favour 
here, which makes much of ‘ analysis’ or the clarification of the meaning 
of statements. He makes a partial defence of it—its interest in verbal 
matters, its procedures in logic, theory of knowledge, and moral philosophy. 
But he admits that the critics ask, and are justified in asking, for something 
more, something in the nature of metaphysics. But what sort of meta- 
physics this is to be, remains somewhat obscure. It is to supply a ‘ unified 
outlook on the world’, a scheme within which the facts of experience are 
to be arranged. One such scheme or outlook may be preferred to another, 
but is hardly to be called true or false. Yet the outlock is to be ‘ a reasoned 
outlook ’, and reasoning presumably must be true or false.] A. C. Ewing, 
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R. L Aaron, D. G. C. MacNabb. Symposium: The Causal Argument for 
Physical Objects. [Ewing’s argument starts in the simple form that our 
natural belief in an independent physical world is justified by the fact 
that we make successful predictions on the strength of it. But the reader 
presently finds himself entangled in a dispute between realists and pheno- 
menalists, then in one about antecedent probability, and finally in one 
about unsensed sensibilia. Aaron claims to know with certainty that 
e.g., @ particular table exists, and explains briefly why he rejects the reasons 
that might be suggested for doubting its existence. Being in this way 
less dependent than Ewing on probable arguments, he is able to criticise 
the latter’s argumentation all the more impartially. MacNabb represents 
phenomenalism, and also devotes particular criticism to the supposition 
of unsensed sensibilia—one to which, he thinks, a strict empiricist can 
attach no meaning. If the reader has already been somewhat bewildered 
among the various questions and points of view put before him, the Chair- 
man’s remarks in opening the discussion (which are printed after the papers) 
are not likely to help him. For Price thinks that there is not so much 
difference after all between phenomenalism and Ewing’s realism ; he 
agrees with Aaron in thinking that there is no need to argue on behalf 
of a material world, and thinks indeed that later sense experience can no 
more confirm than refute the predictions on which Ewing bases his argu- 
ment.] D.M. MacKinnon, F. Waismann, W. C. Kneale. Symposium: 
Verifiability. [The first paper is lacking in clearness both as regards the 
general connexion of the argument and as regards a number of its particular 
statements. One of the other contributors quotes some half-dozen questions 
asked by MacKinnon and wonders what their connexion is with the topic 
of verification. Waismann’s paper makes occasional references to 
MacKinnon’s but is substantially independent. It may be described 
roughly as a protest against any attempt to set rigid bounds to experience 
or to science. E.g., ‘every attempt at raising the principle of causality 
* to the status of a necessary a priori truth is irreconcilable with the situation 
as it has emerged in science’ (viz., quantum theory). Our conceptions 
are often ambiguous and relative to the language which we have to use 
in expressing them. Kneale relates the first part of his paper as best he 
can to MacKinnon’s, and consequently to Kant’s view of the a priori, 
but at the end goes his own way and discusses ‘ the subject-predicate 
pattern ’ as an indispensable form for the statement of empirical facts.] 
G. Brown, G. C. Field, S.S. Orr. Symposium: The Alleged Metaphysics 
in the Republic. [Brown gives the symposium a good start by putting 
forward two definite and debatable theses. (1) Plato did not oppose a 
world of forms to a sensible world as if they were two separate worlds. 
The best way to understand the forms is by means of the distinction 
between knowledge and opinion. ‘A form is the logical correlative of 
a definition’. The form as fixed and knowable is contrasted with the 
fluctuations of what is matter of opinion. (2) The form of the Good is 
not (as on the ordinary interpretation) the unifying principle of all the 
sciences, but is the supreme ethical form in the light of which the four virtues 
already discussed can be fully understood. This novel interpretation is 
argued with reference to the relevant passages in Bk. VI. As regards 
(1) the other two contributors unfortunately seem quite to misunderstand 
Brown’s view. Field thinks that Brown wants to make Plato deny the 
difference between the respective objects of knowledge and opinion, Orr 
thinks that on Brown’s view the forms are ‘ mere concepts’. As regards 
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(2) Field rejects Brown’s view, but does not otherwise care to discuss the 
topic at length, since he thinks the importance of the form of the Good 
in Plato’s philosophy has been exaggerated. Orr, on the other hand, 
thinks that a supreme unifying principle of all the forms, whether the 
principle is called the Good, the Beautiful, the Mean or by any other name, 
is all important. He therefore pursues this principle through the whole 
range of the dialogues, regardless of Brown’s suggestion that the Republic 
ought to be intelligible by itself.] W. H. F. Barnes, W. D. Falk, 
A. E. Duncan-Jones. Symposium: Intention, Motive and Responsibility. 
[Barnes seems to have no one particular thesis to maintain, but the 
following sentence perhaps comes nearest to one. ‘ We are not responsible 
for having the passions and appetites we do have but for the intentions we 
form on that basis’. Here the ‘ passions and appetites’ represent one 
meaning of ‘ motive’ and in this meaning the sentence contrasts ‘ motive’ 
with ‘intention’. Falk discusses various points of detail, but does not other- 
wise seem to further the progress of the discussion much. He distinguishes 
usefully between the two senses of motive as causa rationis and causa 
naturalis, but then asserts that every intention has both. Duncan-Jones 
isinterested, to a greater degree than the reader is likely to be, in distinguish- 
ing questions about the usage of words like intention, motive and re- 
sponsibility from questions of psychological and moral fact.] If symposia 
are meant to be debates on controversial questions, it would obviously be 
desirable that the contributors should agree beforehand on a clear state- 
ment of the questions at issue. If this has not been done, the opening 
paper in the symposium may still retrieve the situation, but if it also 
fails to define the issues.clearly, the symposium is unlikely to achieve its 
presumable purpose. : 
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VII.—NOTES. 
REMARKS ON THE THEORY OF TYPES. 


In reviewing my article, Self-reference in Philosophy, Mostowski? has made 
two criticisms on whichil wouldliketocommentinorder to clarify my position, 

His first criticism is stated as follows: “‘ At any rate the theory of types 
is a coherent system and cannot be overthrown with the help of the ad 
hominem argument: if I believe in the theory of types I never use the 
words ‘ every,’ ‘all,’ etc., in the unrestricted sense, as Fitch does in his 
reasoning. This reasoning is then for me senseless and proves nothing.” 

If Mostowski means that a believer in the theory of types refrains from 
using pronouns (or variables) in such a way that they refer to (or range 
over) the unrestricted totality of entities, then Mostowski’s own statement 
is itself referring to the totality of entities, and so fails to conform to the 
theory of types. If, on the other hand, Mostowski is saying merely that 
a believer in the theory of types does not combine symbols in the same 
way that I do in forming sentences, then I would agree that the ad hominem 
argument is inapplicable. To quote from page 71 of my paper that 
Mostowski reviewed: “‘ One way of attempting to meet this objection to 
the ramified or simplified theory of types [namely, that it is subject to 
refutation by an ad hominem argument] is to assert that a formulation of 
a theory of types is simply the formulation of certain more or less arbitrary 
or conventional stipulations about the permitted ways of combining 
symbols. This answer seems to be all right so long as one is restricting 
oneself to the realm of uninterpreted symbols, but as soon as one enter 
the realm of semantical concepts it becomes necessary to apply distinctions 
of ‘type’ to meanings of symbols as well as to symbols themselves, and 
the element of self-reference reappears.” 

The syntax of the theory of types can perfectly well be expressed without 
any inconsistency ; but it is very hard to see how the semantics of the 
theory of types could be consistently expressed except by means of pro- 
positions that fall outside the universe of propositions to which such 
semantics is applied. Hence, if the theory of types is to be handled 
semantically, this can apparently be done only if the theory of types itself 
has a rather restricted range of application. The semantics of an u- 
restricted theory of types would have to refer to all propositions, and 
indeed to all entities of any sort. If such a semantics were meaningful, 
it would be an exception to the statement that references to the totality 
of entities are not meaningful. 

Mostowski’s second criticism is directed against my assertion that the 
proof of Cantor’s theorem cannot be carried out in the ramified theory o 
types unless some sort of axiom of reducibility is employed. That my 
assertion is true can be seen from the result established elsewhere * that 
for infinite classes the contradictory of Cantor’s theorem is compatible 
with the ramified theory of types. 

Freperic B. Fircs. 
Yale University. 


1Mrnp, N.S., vol. 55 (1946), pp. 64-73. Cp. Paul Weiss, ‘The Theory 
of Types,’ ibid., N.S., vol. 37 (1928), pp. 338-348. 

2 The Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 11 (1946), pp. 95-96.. 

°F. B. Fitch, ‘The Hypothesis that Infinite Classes are Similar,’ ibid, 
vol, 4 (1939), pp. 159-162. 
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HENRY STURT (1863-1946). 


By the death of Henry Cecil Sturt on 13th December, 1946, the Mind 
Association lost one who had been its Secretary from its foundation in 
1900 till 1921, had audited its accounts from 1925 to 1941, and since that 
date until his death had been its Treasurer. The Association was originally 
formed to take over from Henry Sidgwick the financial responsibility for 
Mryp, which he had borne since 1892; Sturt was, as has been said, its 
first Secretary, and his energy and enthusiasm, combined with the financial 
acumen of F. C. S. Schiller, its first Treasurer, led it almost at once to 
success. It was the opinion of the two officers that the annual publication 
of the list of members was the key to this success ; for people liked to see 
their names in such good company! No one man has given such long and 
effective service to the Association as Sturt who, as Secretary, helped to 
see it through the difficult years of the first World War and, as Treasurer, 
through those of the second. He enjoyed the Treasurership, and members 
all over the world know his promptness, efficiency and courtesy in dealing 
with their correspondence. At the age of 83 he travelled to Manchester 
last July to attend the Annual Meeting and present the accounts; the 
last entry in his books is dated the day before that on which he died. 

The greater part of Sturt’s life was passed in academic surroundings, 
mostly at Oxford, where, however (except from 1925 to 1931, when he was 
tutor in philosophy to the non-collegiate students), he had no. official 
connexion with University or College teaching. Born in 1863, he obtained 
a Hastings Exhibition at Queen’s College in 1882 and took his degree in 
1888 with a first class in Literis Humanioribus and @ second class in Modern 
History. After seven years in the British Museum he settled at Oxford 
in 1898, where he became a familiar figure at gatherings of those interested 
in philosophy, to the study of which he henceforth devoted himself ; and 
especially at the Oxford Philosophical Society, which he may be said to 
have founded, and of which he acted as Secretary from 1898 to 1908. 
The establishment of this society was associated with a movement of 
reaction led by F. C. S. Schiller, then Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, against the ‘absolute idealism’ which had for some time been 
dominant at Oxford, and was then represented among the residents by 
the great names of Caird and Bradley. This movement, with which Sturt 
warmly sympathised, was not the only, nor, indeed, among the younger 
generation of philosophical teachers, the most influential of such movements. 
It was, however, those who promoted it that took the chief part in the new 
Philosophical Society, which, having no roll of elected members, but 
being open to all who were interested to attend its weekly meetings, and 
also making it its practice from time to time to invite distinguished strangers 
to read papers, which philosophical students of every school of thought 
were glad to have the opportunity of hearing, perhaps appeared to out- 
siders more representative of Oxford thought and teaching than was 
actually the case. However this may have been, there appeared in 1902 
a volume of essays, edited by Sturt himself, and bearing the title of Personal 
Idealism, which may be described as the manifesto of the movement with 
which the Philosophical Society was particularly associated. The most 
remarkable of these essays were probably that on Error by G. F. Stout, at 
that time Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy, that on Axioms as Postulates 
by Schiller, which was the first and perhaps the best statement of the 
English Pragmatism (William James’s The Will to Believe had appeared 
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in 1897), and that on Personality, Human and Divine, by Hastings Rashdall, 
afterwards Dean of Carlisle. Sturt’s own contribution, besides an editorial 
preface, was a discussion of Art and Personality. This was the first of a 
series of publications bearing his name, the last of which, entitled Moral 
Experience, came out in 1928. The others were Idola Theatri (1906), 
The Idea of a Free Church (1909), Principles of Understanding (1915), 
Socialism and Character (1922), and Human Value (1923). With the last- 
mentioned of these I am not acquainted, but I am informed that the 
substance of it was taken up into the later work on Moral Experience. 

It would plainly be impossible here to attempt to give an adequate 
account of this considerable output ; but some general observations on its 
characteristic features and a few remarks upon certain of the views ex- 
pressed in it may not be unacceptable to readers of MinpD, especially as I 
do not think it at all well known to the small public tc which philosophical 
literature is addressed. 

hose who remember Sturt chiefly as the comrade-in-arms of Schiller 
will perhaps be surprised to find in it but little about the paradoxical 
theory of truth associated with the word Pragmatism. Indeed, the word 
itself does not occur more than once or twice throughout. But the 
criticism of current views is dominated by an insistence upon what Sturt 
calls ‘the kinetic and dynamic character of human experience’ to a 
neglect of which he gives the name of the Passive Fallacy. The origin of 
this neglect in much contemporary writing and teaching he traces to the 
isolation of academic thinkers from practical life. The Idola Theatri, 
which have in his judgment led them astray, he enumerates in the book 
bearing that title as Intellectualism, Absolutism and Subjectivism. His 
detailed criticisms of those who are the victims of these errors are frequently 
acute, and usually marked by strong common sense and, at the same time, 
by an obvious desire to do justice to what he takes to be truth in the 
positions which, as presented, he assails. His style, if sometimes charge- 
able with egoism and over-confidence in his own judgment, is always 
lucid and readable, often amusing and epigrammatic, never dull or in- 
volved ; and a judicious reader of his books will learn much from them 
about the trends of philosophical opinion in this country at the time when 
they were written. 

If Idola Theatri is perhaps the best of these books, the most curious is 
The Idea of a Free Church. This is in fact a proposal to discard Christianity 
as obsolete and substitute for it as the national religion a new one, to be 
invented, with a new organisation and new Scriptures, which shall be 
frankly patriotic rather than professedly cosmopolitan, and shall avoid 
the undue emphasis laid by Christianity on such qualities as meekness 
and humility, and give greater encouragement than Christianity has 
given to the civic and warlike virtues, and in general to worldly duties, 
which it will consecrate without claiming to supply the motive for their 
performance. The resemblance of the religion thus outlined to that which 
we have come to associate with Fascism is obvious, and in his later book, 
Socialism and Character, written in the interval between the two World 
Wars, Sturt is seen to be obviously inclined to make something like a 
worship of the national State the centre of his political and religious life. 
But the patriotism which he inculcates is explicitly dissociated from the 
racialism characteristic of German National Socialism ; and the inhumanity 
which disfigured the two régimes against which we fought in the late war 
is wholly alien from his outlook. It is to be regretted that his last book (in 
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which we are again reminded of the German variety of Fascism by the lack 
of sympathy towards small nations which he exhibits and by the remark that 
the ‘ vigorous nations of the North ’ are ‘ the hope of humanity ’) appeared 
in the year of Mussolini’s march on Rome and several years before the 
seizure of power by Hitler, and that we thus have nothing to show what 
would have been the effect of these events and their sequels upon what 
may be called the fascist leanings observable in his writings. It may be 
added that the drastic criticism of Christianity in The Idea of a Free Church 
is thoughtful and serious, and is supported by an investigation of its 
origins, in which he has taken Loisy as his guide. His new religion will 
not, it is to be observed, teach that God loves us or demands our love. 
It will abandon the conception of sin, substituting that of ‘ wickedness ’. 
It will include faith in a life after death, but apparently on the purely 
‘pragmatic’ ground that such a faith tends to ‘give interest, dignity, 
and importance to the present life’. 

The Principles of Understanding is an ably written, and in many respects 
wise, book, intended to serve as “‘ an introduction to logic from the stand- 
point of Personal Idealism ” and showing its author at his best. 

Socialism and Character reveals Sturt as a convinced Socialist with an 
extremely optimistic confidence in the possibility of ‘making men moral 
by Act of Parliament ’ if the State represented by that Parliament be so 
ordered as to make it appear to its citizens truly worthy of reverence. 
(One need not wonder that the same man should be a Socialist and also 
fascistically inclined ; Fascism is, as has been said, ‘ a disease of the Left ’, 
and both in Italy and in Germany had a Socialist background.) 

It should be mentioned that from 1900 to 1914 Sturt successfully 
organised a course for Civil Service candidates at Oxford who might prefer 
to take there the necessary ‘ coaching ’ for the examination (at that period 
undergone by a majority of the ablest undergraduates at the first oppor- 
tunity after their Final Schools) instead of going to the well-known London 
establishment. He collected an excellent staff of lecturers, himself under- 
taking the philosophy. In the years during and immediately following 
the first World War he taught, as locum tenens for the regular teachers 
called away by war-work, in the Universities of St. Andrews and of 
Aberdeen, and in the University College of North Wales at Bangor. 

Throughout his long life he set his fellow-students of philosophy an 
example of unremitting devotion to their subject, of free and independent 
thinking upon its problpms and of the employment in its service of ex- 
ceptional gifts for organisation. 

His widow, one daughter and two sons survive him. He also had four 
grandchildren to whom he was devoted. In his view the “family 
affections ’’ were one of the bases of all virtue, and he enjoyed a particularly 
happy family life. 


C. C. J. WEBB. 
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MIND ASSOCIATION: ANNUAL MEETING AND JOINT SESSION 
WITH THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Mind Association will be held this year at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on Friday, 4th July, at 5 p.m. 

It will be followed by a Joint Session with the Aristotelian Society, for 
which the following arrangements have been made :— 


Frinay, 4th July. 
at 8 p.m. 
Chairman—Mr. M. B. Foster. 

Symposium ‘“‘ Historical Explanation.” 

Mr. A. M. Maciver. Mr. W. M. Walsh. Prof. M. Ginsberg. 


Saturpay, 5th July, 
at 10 a.m. 
Chairman—Prof. G. Ryle. 
Symposium Rules of Propositions.” 
Mr. Karl Britton. Mr. J.0O.Urmson. Prof. H. H. Price. 


at 8 p.m. 
Chairman—Mr. R. B. Braithwaite. 
Address by Prof. C. D. Broad ‘“‘ Judging and Choosing.” 


Sunpay, 
at 10 a.m. 
Chairman—Prof. F. C. Bartlett. 
Symposium ‘“‘ Does Psychology study Mental Acts or Mental Dispositions ?” 
Mr. W. B.Gallie. Mr. W. J. H. Sprott. Prof. C. A. Mace. 


at 8 p.m. 
Chairman—Prof. C. D. Broad. 
Symposium “ Guilt.” 
Mr. H. D. Lewis. Mr. G. Paul. Prof. J. W. Harvey. 


Accommodation will be provided at King’s College, Trinity College, and 
other colleges. The inclusive charges will be about £3. Full particulars 
will be circulated later. 


TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The Twelfth International Congress of Psychology (postponed from 
1940) will be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, from 23rd July to 29th July, 1948. 

The Congress fee has been fixed at three pounds (£3) sterling for active 
members and thirty shillings (30s.) sterling for associates. 

Arrangements are being made by which a large proportion of the 
members can be accommodated in University hostels. The inclusive 
charge for such accommodation, it is hoped, will not exceed £4 sterling, 
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excluding mid-day lunches. Members who do not desire accommodation 
in the — will, on early application, be assisted to obtain accommodation 
in hotels. 

When the Committee of Organisation is fully constituted formal in- 
vitations will be issued. It will, however, greatly facilitate arrangements 
if as many as possible will let the General Secretary know now that their 
attendance at the Congress is probable. In the meantime, subjects for 
symposia, general discussion and lectures are under consideration by a 
Preliminary Arrangements Committee. - 


A volume of Proceedings of the Congress, containing abstracts of papers 
read, will be published, the cost of which is included in the Congress fee 
for active members. 

JAMES DREVER, 
President of the Committee of Organisation. 
GODFREY THOMSON, 
General Secretary. 
(Moray House, Edinburgh, 8.) 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Amsterdam, November 1946. 


The ninth International Congress of Philosophy (Congrés-Descartes), 
which took place in Paris in August 1937, accepted at its final session the 
Dutch Government’s invitation to meet next in the Netherlands. The 
tenth Congress would have met in Groningen, in September 1941, had not 
the war prevented this. In February 1940 an indefinite postponement 
of the Congress was agreed upon. Only a few months later the Netherlands 
were overpowered. Shortly afterwards Prof. Leonard Polak was arrested ; 
he died in the concentration camp of Sachsenhausen, a victim of an 
inhuman ideology. 

The committee which had constituted itself under Polak’s chairmanship 
agreed to resume their task as soon as circumstances would permit, and 
have decided, in agreement with the board of the preceding congress and 
the “ Institut International de Philosophie ’’, to summon the Congress to 
Amsterdam during the summer of 1948 to meet at a date yet to be arranged 
between 15th August and 15th September. 

We now address to the students of philosophy in all countries, which 
during the last years have served the cause of mankind, a first call. We 
feel that the Congress will, at this very moment, meet the sympathy and 
the active support of all those who endorse the idea of humanity and who 
prefer universal values over particular interests. 

The material difficulties which, at this moment, hamper international 
relations and traffic, presumably will gradually diminish ; in 1948 it will 
be possible to travel to the Netherlands without too much trouble. The 
assistance promised in this respect by the section Literature and Philosophy 
of the U.N.E.S.C.O. has been gratefully accepted. 

The Congress will reflect as far as possible philosophical activities during 
the years since 1937. The board are fully aware of the ‘present situation 
in philosophy, which is characterised by a predominance of diversity over 
unity. They accept the diversity without indulging in any illusions of 
bringing about a unification. 
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They consider a meeting of representatives of divergent currents of 
thought as highly profitable, provided it is inspired by a desire for object- 
ivity and mutual respect. On the other hand, they are anxious to prevent 
the Congress from becoming merely a fortuitous encounter of these ten- 
dencies where, in spite of all objectivity, the impression of a total lack of 
unity would prevail. In order to meet this danger the choice of a central 
theme, imposed by the inner development of philosophy as well as the 
present state of mankind, seemed justified. This theme is given by the 
ideas of man, humanity and mankind, which are so closely interconnected, 
that their philosophical clarification cannot be performed without constant 
mutual consultation. 

This central theme borrows its significance from the fact that it points 
to the common origin from which the divergent currents of thought may 
be considered ; it indicates a common problem to which they all refer. 
In dealing with this theme, we certainly cannot do without the contribu- 
tions of sciences such as sociology, psychology, psychiatrics, ethnology and 
the history of civilisation. 

The other domains of philosophy will, of course, be present at the Congress 
besides its central theme ; the theory of knowledge, the theory of values, 
the problems of metaphysics will not be lacking. Wherever possible they 
will be brought into connexion with the central theme, without prejudice 
to the autonomous treatment of their special problems. For the plenary 
meetings papers will be invited on the central theme as well as on the 
other great problems. 

Provisional subscriptions for the Congress and announcements of short 
papers to be read in the sections will be very welcome to the secretariat. 
Especially any suggestions regarding the fundamental idea and its practical 
elaboration will be gratefully accepted. 

Further communications will follow, in order to keep future participants 
informed on the state of our preparations. 


The Organising Committee. 
H. J. Pos, University of Amsterdam, chairman. 
F. Sasszn, University of Leyde, vice-chairman. 
E. W. Bertu, University of Amsterdam, secretary. 
D. H. Tu. VoLtEnHoven, Free (calvinist) University, 
Chairman, Alg. Ned. Ver. voor Wijsbegeerte. 
H. J. M. Otprewett, University of Amsterdam. - 
——, University of Utrecht. — 
H. Prixessner, University of Groningen. 
H. Rossers, University of Nijmegen. 
A. G. M. Van MEtsen, University of Nijmegen. 
J. Peters, University of Nijmegen. 


Address of the secretary: Bern. Zweerskade 23 I, Amsterdam-Z. 
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NOTES. 191 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY IN 1946. 


Representatives of fifteen nations met from 15th to 20th November in 
the Senate Hall, Rome, for the first International Congress of Philosophy 
to be held after the war. a 

A lively debate took place between the exponents of the two main 
trends in existentialist philosophy, and between them and the critics of 
existentialism. Speakers on this subject included Jaspers, G. Marcel, 
J. Wahl, V. Jankélévitch, R. Le Senne, M. Blondel, J. Benda, and N. 
Abbagnano. 

Discussions of Marxism and kindred doctrines were held mainly by 
Italian philosophers—A. Banfi, G. Della Volpe, G. Ferretti, U. Spirito 
and others—and reflected the revived struggle in the field of political 
ideals and practice. The issue Communism-Christianity presented itself 
as not capable of conciliation or compromise. 

A third subject proposed for discussion was ‘‘ Epistemology and Analysis 
of Language ”’. 


GERMAN EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


March, 1947. 
Sir, 

We wish to appeal to your readers for books, pamphlets, 
periodicals and educational equipment for Germany. Germany has been 
culturally isolated for the past fourteen years, and many valuable books 
have been destroyed in libraries and private houses by the Nazis and by 
acts of war. If a stable Germany is to emerge from the present chaos it is 
imperative that large numbers of men and women should be trained in 
the shortest possible time, and this is a possibility only if sufficient educa- 
tional material is available. The need for books and periodicals is desperate, 
particularly those dealing with educational, technical, political and economic 
subjects. German schools also need exercise books, pencils, chalk and 
other school equipment. We feel that there are many people who have a 
spare book or two on their bookshelves, or periodicals for which they have 
no further use, after having read them. 

Anyone wishing to help should write to the Secretary, G.E.R., 15 James 
Street, Long Acre, London, W.C.2., enclosing a stamped and addressed 
envelope, for details of the scheme which has been organised with the full 
approval of the Control Office for Germany and Austria. We shall be 
most grateful for any help in this very urgent need. 


Yours truly, 


8. H. WOOD, Chairman. 
ERICH HIRSCH, Secretary. 


STUDENTSHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. 


Bedford College for Women (University of London), Regent’s Park, 
N. W., invites applications for the Susan Stebbing Studentship, £100, for 
postgraduate work in Philosophy; open to suitably qualified women 
— from any University. Apply to the Principal before Ist May 
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Analysis. 


The journal Analysis, which has not been published since 1940, will 
reappear in October, 1947. There will be six numbers a year, at an annual 
subscription of 10s. 6d. (U.S.A. $2.12). Orders should be sent to the 
publisher, Basil Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford. Other communications 
should be sent to the editor, A. E. Duncan-Jones, The University, 


Birmingham 3. 
MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. L. A. Hart, New College, Oxford, or with 
Mr. J. D. Massort, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whom the yearly 
subscription of sixteen shillings should be paid. Cheques should be 
made payable to the Mind Association, Westminster Bank, Oxford. 
Members may pay a Life Composition of £16 instead of the annual sub. 
scription. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive MIND gratis and post 
free, and (if of 3 years’ standing) are entitled to buy back numbers of 
both the Old and the New Series at half-price. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($4) to the 
Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Prof. B. Blanshard, Dept. of Phil., Yale Univer. 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 


THE PLATONIAN MIND 


A projected new journal 
to popularize Platonism PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
as theory and as a Way 
of Life. A continuation 
of the work of Thomas All applications for Advertising 
Taylor and of Johnson Space should be addressed to: 
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Specimen first number 
“and TALBOT HOUSE 
g9 ARUNDEL STREET 
| LONDON, W.C2 
THE PLATONIAN PRESS 
66 Durham Avenue, Mount 
Gold, Plymouth, England 
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